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YOSEMITE SCENERY 


HN PRESENTING some views of 
the sublime seenery, of the 
Yosemite valley -the " ‘Pa- 
cifie Rural Press” says: 
“The, Yosemite’ hag. be- 
come somewhat frite-as a 
theme for comment and 
illustration. 'Pwentiy - five 
years ago hardly a volunmie 
of our journal was. thought sat{sfactory 





unless it had a series of views in the 
valley and a collection of tributes of i 
beauty and grandeur by the best aval 
able writers. ‘Now, in the rush of late 
developments, the Yosemite is seldom 
noticed. It is but the natural eourse 
of events. The Yosemite has become 
classic; there it stands, accepted with- 
out debate, a masterpiece of the great 
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forces which haye formed the earth’s 
crust, a sublime example of the tran- 
scendent intelligence which “call those 
forces intoexistence. It is no longer nee- 
essary to inform people-of its grandeur, 
nor to remind them of its significanee 
as an exponent of creative power, nor 
to preach its lofty mission to hft the 
thought of mankind to higher things. 
And yet the Yosemite should not. be 
lost. sight of im -eurrent print. he ris- 
ing generation should be exhorted to 








and those youtdis whose cireum- 
do not. permit such. journeys 
"be shown -pietures which sug’ 





st 
Although, then, in one 
sense the Yosemite appears less: fre- 
quently in public prints, if does not 
allow that the concession of the sim- 
arity, betokens less of popular interest. 
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its characteristic greatness and: 
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The reverse.is true: ‘The. valley has 
recently advanced notably in national 
prominence. It is now environed by 
newly made reservations. It is guarded 
in its water supply and in its safety 
from. devastating forest-tires as never 
before. It assumes now. new tmpor- 
tance to the visitor and tourist, because 
it, has. become the magnificent. gateway 
through. which the formerly imacces- 
sible grandeur of the higher Sierra 
region beyond it’ is now more easily 
approached. - With the reservation’ of 


the. Big Trée. groves, through their 


purehase now ordered by Congress, the 
Yosemite will, soon become. the central 
gem in the string of beauties and won- 
derswhich will be reserved from further 
spoliation. and for the exjoyment and 
uplifting of all generations to come, 
“The progressive prominence of the 
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Yosemite “is also shown by the work 
which is being continually done for its 
improvement by the state authorities, 
to whom the valley: was trusted years 
ago by the national government. The 
Yosemite commission is ‘proceeding 
with improvements fo render'the valley 
more accessible to.visitors and to min- 
ister to their Gomfort while there. ‘The 
money granted by the state for this 
purpose is not large, and yet valuable 





improvements are Secured each year, ; 





- - Quite interesting improvements 


are projected for next year, ineluding 
better, roads, an electric-light plant, ete.’ 


With the vast. water-power availablé, it 
would Seem rational to have the yalley 


_transformed into a grand electric expo- - 


sition by night, thus giving the falls a 
tnique beauty of whieh the ancients 
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=. be believed, that. 


N AN article entitled “Causes of Anti- 
foreign Feeling in China,” in the 
for August, 
Prof. George B. Smyth, president of the 
Anglo-Chinese college, Foochow, says: 

“Up to the fall of 1897 Shan-tung en- 
joyed an excellent reputation for its 

®. treatment of foreigners and native 
‘ there were more 
Christians in that province than in any 
other in the Empire, except Fuh-keen. 
On the first of November of that year, 
however, there was a riot, in which two 
German-Catholic missionaries were bru- 
tally murdered, and Germany promptly 
seized upon the crime as a pretext for 
what it had long contemplated, the sei- 
zure of a portion of Chinese territory. 
On the fourteenth Admiral Diedrichs 
landed troops at Kiao Chow, and nego- 
tiations were entered upon for 
formal cession to Germany of that 
which she had already seized. On the 
sixth of the following March a treaty 
, was signed at Peking, by which the 
country round about the bay of Kiao 

Chow, as far inland as the neighboring 

hills, was ceded to the German Empire 

for ninety-nine years; the governor of 
Shan-tung was dismissed, six other high 

officials removed, an indemnity of three 

and a promise 
made to build three ‘expiatory’ chapels. 
Germany obtained, in addition, a con- 
cession for two railways in the province 
and the right to open mines within a 
region of territory twenty kilometers 
along them. These were hard terms, — 
_ but that which was most. bitterly re- 
sented was the seizure of territory. 
2% This high-handed act worked an om- 
13 inous change in the attitude of the 
eople toward foreigners, and 













“sent ereoba to ‘the 
and they burne 


iation, in which the innocent suffere 

well as the guilty, inflamed the people > to 
madness, and many foreigners su ered 
serious results. These were not long 
in coming. A bitter anti-Christian, anti- 





foreign spirit showed itself throughout — 


the province, which was later inten- 
sified by the Imperial Decree of March 
15th of last year, issued on demand of 
France, conferring practically official 
rank on Roman Catholie bishops and 
missionaries. The position of equality 
with viceroys and governors thus given 
to the bishops, and equality with pro- 
vincial treasurers, provincial judges, 
tao-tais and prefects given to the vari- 
ous orders of priests, together with the 
right of interview without the medi- 
ation of consul or minister, gave the 
Roman Catholies an influence of which 
the people had good reason to believe 
they would not be slow to avail. them- 
selves. In lawsuits between their ad- 
herents and non-Christian people the 
latter had, or thought they had, no 
ehanee; and, as in other provinces, 
there was general complaint of the con- 
stant interference of the priests in lit- 
igation. 
> 

“Pnraged at the injustice thus per- 
petrated, seeing in the missionaries and 
the Germans the causes of the country’S 
humiliation, and in the conduet of the 
latter especially the beginning of an 
attempt by the foreigners to seize the 
province and finally the whole empire, 
the Boxers began the series of crimes 
which have since made them infamous, 
preached a patriotic, anti-Christian, 
anti-foreign propaganda, and resolved 
to drive from the country the intruders, 
and all that they represented: They 
also made claims to strange spiritual 
powers, to influence the public. They 
practised hypnotism, and the effects 
which they thus produced on individ- 
uals awed the multitude into a belief 
in their possession mysterious, su- 
pernatural powers. | came in time to 
quid tpeice those 
who joined thenfY impervious to the 
bullets of foreigners. The {Boxer spir- 
it’? movement, as it! accordingly came to 
be called, spread like wildfire, and led 
to frightful exeesses, the burning of 
churches, the slaughter of native Chris- 
tians, the murder of missionaries. 







=> 


“Such, in brief outline, is the history 
of the rise of the Boxer movement in 
Shan-tung. But how did it come to 
spread till it covered the whole proy- 
ince, invaded the Metropolitan province 
of Chi-li, took ‘possession of the cap- 
ital itself, and now holds within its 
grasp the persons of the ministers of 
the great powers of the West? There 
is but one answer—by the connivance 
of the officials, by the treachery of the 
governor of Shan-tung, acting under 
the direct orders of the Dowager Em- 
press herself. Had this wretched and 
eruel old woman been so. minded, and 
had she so ordered, the movement could 
have’ been crushed long before it be- 
came dangerous; but she refused even 
to attempt to put it down, and degraded 
any official who was honest enough to 
oppose it and protect the Christians 
and foreigners within his jurisdiction, 
And all this because she thought she 
saw in the strength of the uprising, in 
its fierce fanaticism, in its murderous 
hostility to foreigners, the means of 
aecomplishing the most cherished am- 
‘bition, both of herself and of the big- 
oted crew of Manchu reactionaries who 
surrounded her, the expulsion from 
China of all foreigners and of all the 
ideas—religious, social and political— 


> which foreigners represent.’ 


ee ee ‘ >. 


iscussina the Chinese problem the 
New York “Sun” says: 

_ Over, and over again in her history 
China’ has’ been dismembered; but the 
Pa rtition has never been permanent, al- 
in more than one instance it 
Paes for upward of a hundred 








‘ovinees been recovered by 
China which remained in- 
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_Ostn his fitst , 


“Al ays in the end have the 


ee ay ary forecast Of the two 


he independent core would ul 
mately ecovel ae peeled-off sections, 
unless the lat ter could be repeopled 





“The wisest, as well as the ualibelt: 
method. of solving the Chinese problem 
would be, after exacting ample pecu- 
niary reparation for the insults and in- 
juries suffered, and insisting upon the 
condign punishment of all the guilty 


parties, no matter how high placed, to_ 


strengthen the progressive party in 
China by helping to place the supreme 
power in the hands of a sovereign 
known to sympathize with their pur- 
poses. The Emperor Kwang-su himself 
and Prinee Ching are proofs that it is 
not impossible to find such a ruler in 
the Manchu reigning family, and, even 
were it otherwise, an acceptable can- 
didate could probably be discovered 
among the descendants of the Mings. 
In the event of Kwang-su’s death the 
progressive Chinese themselves ,would 
probably be ready to indicate a can- 
didate. The most effective way of 
strengthening an enlightened and pro- 
gressive sovereign would be for the four 
European powers which have profited 
by the work of mutilation—we refer to 
Germany, Russia, Great Britain and 
Franee—to concur in a self-denying 
ordinanee and agree to surren 
seized territories so soon as fi 
niary indemnities due for the 
perpetrated upon their subjects § 
have been paid. That, however, is 
eounsel of perfection which the land- 
grabbing powers can scarcely be ex- 
pected to adopt, although nothing is 
more certain than that the arbitrary 
mutilation of China begun by Germany 
is at the bottom of the present trouble.” 
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G ENERAL JOSEPH WHERLER in his re- 
‘cent conyecation address at the 
University of fend said: 





essage to the first Con- 
gress Washington gave expression to 
this truth ih these words: ‘Knowledge 
is in every country the surest basis of 
public happiness. In a country in which 
the measures of government receive 
their impressions so immediately from 
the sense of the community as in ours 
it is proportionately essential.’ In his 
eighth annual ‘message Washington 
said: ‘Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives foree to public opinion it 
is essential that public opinion should 


be enlightened.’ 
a 


“My observations among the people 
of the Philippines and those of- China 
very forcibly impressed upon me the 
importance of all institutions of learn- 
ing devoting a full measure of effort to 
instilling a spirit of chivalry and pa- 
triotic devotion. It was to keep that 
spirit fresh and strong that Alabama 
enacted the law that the national flag 
should float over every school-house in 
the state. It is the utter absence of 
this feeling which has reduced China to 
its low stand among nations, notwith- 
standing the high culture which has 
existed in that country for very many 
centuries. 

“The enjoyment of peace is a blessed 
boon to humanity, but the history of 
the world, from its earliest period, 
teaches that the only sectirity for peace 
is to be always prepared and ready to 
engage in war. That nation whose peo- 
ple are ready to respond to a call to 
arms with men and resources for any 
emergency is the one that shall most 
-certainly be able to avoid the desolation 
and horrors of war. It is largely for 
this reason that we encourage a mar- 
tial spirit, the greatest—in fact, the 
only—barrier against aggression, 

Ke = & 

“Tt matters little how great its 
wealth, its excellence in literature and 
‘seience and art, a nation unprepared 


and indisposed to battle in its defense. 
forfeits the respect of the world. As- 
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chivalry, glory and fattietione so long © 
will that nation continue to achieve 


"power and greatness. The spirit of true. 


nobility taught by American mothers 
has made our country the pride of the — 
world. It was this spirit with which 
the ancestors of the people now before 
‘me were imbued and which caused them 
to strike for country and for home a 
century and a quarter ago. ‘I'he neces- 
sity of patriotic teaching is, if possible, 
more important to-day than in the ear- 
ly history of our country. 
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“We are now a great world-power, and 
the destiny of the human race is in the 
future to be largely guided by the in- 
fluence exerted by this government. 
This should be impressed upon the ris- 
ing generation, and the memory of the 
flag. of our country floating over the 
school-house and songs breathing patri- 
otic devotion within its walls should be 
indelibly connected with the first im- 
pressions of the youth of our land. 

“It is memories like these that create 
and foster that spirit which has been, 
and ever will be, the pride, glory, 
strength and safety of this great re- 


public. 
> 


“Politicians may declaim about the 
dangers which lie in the path of our 
epublic, They may tell of shoals upon 
which the ship of state will be grounded, 
and rocks upon which it may be dashed 
to atoms, but so long’ as we have educa- 
tional advantages like those afforded 
by the University of Chicago we need 
have no fear about the perpetuity of 
republican institutions.” 
>><+~<<<e 


N AN article in ‘‘Munsey’s” for Au- 

gust.on the future of Porto Rico Gen- - 
eral Roy Stone says: “It presents every 
conceivable advantage for Ameri¢an 
ent@@®rise and skill, and ifvits attrace 
tioys are properly developed they will 
be felt even béyond our own borders. 

“The hard lines of life in the North, 
the discomforts and ailments inevitable 
in a cold climate, the longing for rest 
and ease and out-of-door life the year 
round, turn the hearts and eyes of 
millions southward. But heretofore 
they have sought in vain the perfect 
spot for a tropical home. Following 
the belt of the tropics around the 
earth, there are few regions that one 
would even stop to consider as a home, 
and those few have generally some 
serious drawback. They are either too 
hot,.too wet, too distant from civiliza- 
tion, or they are badly peopled, misgoy- 
erned or habitually revolutionary. But 
with Porto Rico properly improved 
America could offer tg the world an 
ideal semi-tropical refuge. 


> 


“Possessing the natural advantages of 
an even climate, never cold, and never 
hot as compared with the extremes of 
summer in our latitudes, and always 
tempered by the sea-breezes of the 
northeast trades, Porto Rico is easily 
accessible from America, and is directly 
on what will be the great lane of travel 
from Europe to the Pacific ocean by the 
canal of Panama'or Nicaragua. Mid- 
way between North America and South 
America, it will be a veritable cross- 
roads in the travel of the world. 


. = 


“Tf, with these natural advantages, 
and the attractions of a peaceful, so- 
ciable and hospitable population, it is 


provided with railroads, schools~and — 


colleges, well-kept towns and all the 
modern ameliorations of city and coun- 
try life, it will have no drawback except 
the hurricanes which are pictured in 
the geographies—and these will have 
little terror for Americans, who learn 
how mild they are compared with our 
own cyclones. 
> 


“The island as a whole, 
fostering eare of the Americ 
ment, and with the stimulus \n 
ican, capital, enterprise, s nal en ; 
gy, cannot fail in. the near future 
by. leaps an 
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The unsuspecting 


Frauds onthe Farmer ¢o.ner js still 


made the victim of all sorts of frauds, 
schemes and deceptions, It seems very 
strange, too, that with all the warnings 
given them by the-agricultural press 
so many farmers remain unsuspecting 
and readily step into every trap set for 
them by designing rascals. The tree- 
agent business seems one of the most 
promising and fruitful fields for the 
operations of the swindling fraternity. 
The Ohio experiment station, for in- 
stance, has received the following letter 
from Marion county: 

“There is a company of men canvass- 
ing this territory for fruit-trees. They 
are putting in what they call a ‘model 
orchard.’ They claim to be working di- 
rectly for and in the interest of your 
station, which gives them quite a lever- 
age with a great many farmers.” 

It seems hardly credible that any 
farmer can be made to take such bait. 
Every one ought to know by this time 
that experiment stations do not engage 
in the nursery business, and should not. 
Their duty and province is to solve 
problems touching the scientific side of 
soil tillage, and to furnish such infor- 
mation gratuitously to the farmers of 
their state, as well as assist them to do 
their work more expeditiously or with 
more satisfactory results. To sell the 
fruit-trees or plants is not a part of 
their functions. It still seems to be the 
old trouble. The experiment stations 
try their best to make themselves of 
use to the farmer. They woo him as an 
ardent lover woos a shy maiden; but he 
is slow to reciprocate, and more ready 
to take to.a stranger and be taken in 
in return, The average farmer should 
pull himself together and get in closer 
touch with his station, not only in Ohio, 
but in other states as well, The Ohio 
station, of course, replies that all per- 
sons claiming to represent it in the way 
indicated are swindlers, and should be 
arrested for obtaining money under 
false pretenses. 

* * * 


For a year or two western New York 
fruit-growers and nurserymen haye had 
much to say about an Ohio concern 
which sent agents all over the section 
selling pedigree peach-trees at a good 
round figure. The home nurseries were 
willing to furnish “just as good” at 
one half or one third the prices charged 
by the Ohio concern, I know’ people 
who bought peach-trees from both, pay- 
ing fifteen cents or more a tree for the 
Ohio trees, while those from nurseries 
in western New York were promised 
them at from five to eight cents. I hear 
much complaint, however, about the 
New York trees. The Ohio trees were 
large, nice, smooth trees, apparently of 
one year’s growth from the bud, while 
New York nurserymen in some in- 
stanees furnished trees that showed 
signs of having several years’ stunted 
growth. Evidently they were the trees 
left over from one season on account of 
under size, and had been given one or 
two years’ growth more to bring them 
up to the size which a good tree should 
reach at the end of the first season af- 
ter budding. If such is the case; the 
nurserymen who sold these trees for 
good stock deserve to be prosecuted for 
obtaining money under false pretenses 
also. I have heard some of our western 
New York fruit-growers say that they 
would rather buy those straight Ohio 
trees for fifteen or twenty cents apiece 
than those stunted two or three year 
old trees at five or six cents apiece, and 
I believe they are right. A calf or colt 
that has been starved and stunted the 
first year of its life will never again 
catch up or make as big an animal as 
one that has made good, thrifty growth 
during the first year. And so it is with 
trees. It’s too bad to see our tree- 
growers resort to these practices! 
Don’t do that, gentlemen, and then 
come to the meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, at 
Rochester, next January,and talk about 
the swindles perpetrated in this state by 
Ohio nurserymen and fruit-tree agents! 
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An agricultural pa- 
per published in cul- 
tured Boston tells,) to me, a rather 
amusing story: “One J. L. Ellsworth 
has proved that the koli robi, one of 
the most desirous of Southern vegeta- 
bles, can be grown in Worcester. 

The shape of the koli robi is that of 
an immense ostrich-egg, the small, short 
root being at the smaller end. From 
about the sides, even to the root, small, 
weak stalks rise, seemingly stuck on 
with cement, for ‘they come off easily, 
leaving only a long white mark on the 
pale green skin.’ The koli robi is used 
for soups, and it is from this vegetable 
that the koli-robi soup gets its name.” 
I wondered for awhile what this new 
wonderful vegetable could be, and in 
recognition of my want of knowledge 
I concluded to eonsult Prof. Bailey's 
Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, 
the second volume of which (E to M) 
had just come fo hand. I failed, how- 
ever, to find even the name of this 
Southern wonder mentioned, and made 
up my mind to write to Prof. Bailey 
and call his attention to the sad omis- 
sion, And then it struek me that the 
koli robi is probably nothing more nor 
less than our common kohlrabi, a veg- 
ble which I have grown for home 
seqand market for many -years, and 
is by no means a Southern prod- 
© Mr. John Craig, in Bailey’s cy- 
clopedia, tells of growing this vegetable 
in the same manner as early cabbage is 
grown; namely, either starting the 
plants under glass and transplanting 
to open ground in early spring, or sow- 
ing seed right in hills, the rows to be 
two and one half feet apart, and the 
hills two feet apart in the row, and the 
plants to be thinned to one plant in a 
hill. If we were to grow them in this 
way we would not find much profit in 
growing kohlrabi, for, of course, they 
must be used and bunehed while only 
partially grown and yet young and ten- 
der. When I read the proof-sheets con- 
taining Mr. Craig’s article I added a 
little paragraph of my own, and quote 
it from the columns of the eyclopedia, 
as follows: “Kohlrabi may be grown, 
bunched, and put on the market in ex- 
actly the same manner as early table- 
beets are handled. In our Eastern cities, 
where the population consists to a large 
extent of people of German extraction, 
kohlrabi for table use is in good de- 
mand, or such a demand is easily culti- 
vated. I find it an easy crop to grow, 
and invariably profitable simply be- 
cause few gardeners make a specialty 
of it. As early in spring as the ground 
can be brought in best shape sow seed 
in rows with the drill, the rows to be 
about eighteen inches apart, and after- 
ward thin the plants to stand four to 
six inches apart in the rows. Begin 
pulling and bunching when the bulbs 
have attained a size of from two to 
three inches in diameter. Make succes- 


What is Koli Robi? 


“sional sowings, to keep up a continuous 


supply of the tender bulbs. They grow 
tough when nearing full dev elopment.” 


x % * 


Ina recent paragraph 
publishedin the Farm 
AND FIRESIDE (erro- 
neously credited to my friend Fred 
Grundy) I called attention to the rapid 
growth often made by poplar-trees, and 
stated that there might be a field for 
some one to grow these trees for pa- 
per-pulp purposes. Dr. J. W. Beal, 
professor of botany and forestry at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, in a dis- 
cussion of the methods of reforesting 
pine-stump land, delivered the follow- 
ing sentiments: 

“The following Srdetles have been 
known to grow well in Michigan, each 
in soil suited to it: Norway pine, Amer- 
ican elm, white ash, basswood, sugar- 
maple, black cherry, yellow birch, red 
oak, and perhaps also, with good care, 
butternut and walnut. Many other 
varieties have made valuable timber, 
but most of them grow too slowly for 
profit, or grow rapidly and make tim- 
ber of poor quality. In 1863 Prof. James 
Satterlee, formerly of the college, 


Reforesting 
Denuded Lands 


nuts, 


planted a | eénaiderable grove of chest- 
butternuts and walnuts near 
Greenville, Montcalm county. All of 
these have done ‘well and are now 
healthy. The leading native trees on 
such land were white oak and black 
oak. In some places it may be prof- 
itable to. grow aspens, and in other 
places poplars, with a view to using the 
timber for paper-pulp. 

“There is no danger of planting the 
trees too thickly, but this work costs 
something. The better kinds selected 
for planting may be seattered about 
among the stumps, placing about four 
to the square rod, or six hundred and 
forty to the acre, and among these, 
and near them, should be other cheap 


. and quick-growing shrubs to shade the 


ground and help keep out the grasses, 
herbaceous plants and weeds. For 
cheap nurse trees to start quickly and 
shade the ground there is nothing bet- 
ter than box-elder, On the light sand 
Jack-pine started from the seed is ex- 
cellent.” T. GRELNER. 
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SALIENT FARM NOTES 


Here is a letter from a 

Own a Home far anp FIRESIDE “Read- 
er” in Ohio, in which he briefly sets 
forth his condition and circumstances 
and then asks a dozen or more ques- 
tions. He says, in part: “I am thirty- 
two years old, and have been a hired 
man on farms fourteen years. The past 
four years I have been saving as much 
as possible of my wages, and now have 
six hundred dollars. I have no home, 
and when sick or out of a job I have to 
go to a boarding-house in town and pay 
three dollars and fifty cents a week for 
plain board. I desire to chafge this 
program if it ean be done. I can buy 
a small*house and lot in town for five 
hundred dollars, and think I ean fur- 
nish it well enough for myself for fifty 
dollars more; or I can buy a two-acre 
lot without any buildings just outside 
of town for two hundred dollars, and 
ean build a little eabin on it and fence 
it for about three hundred dollars 
more, and I can get work among the 
farmers for at least eight months of the 
year; or I can go West, where land is 
cheaper, and buy, say ten to twenty 
acres, put up my cabin, and farm on a 


small seale until I can buy more land } 


and get to be a real farmer. Which is 
the best plan for me to follow?” 


x * * 


Curiously enough I have recently re- 
ceived two other letters, one from a 
person in Pennsylvania and the other 
from one in Virginia, both situated very 
much as is “Reader,” and both asking 
similar questions. Each of these per- 
sons appears to have been working, and 
spending his earnings as he went along, 
for some years, and each seems to have 
suddenly decided that the time has 
come when he should own a home of 
his own to go to when out of a job or 
disabled in any way. Each appears to 
have some knowledge of cookery and to 
believe that he can board himself for 
much less than he has to pay others to 
board him. The Virginia man says he 
can get board in winter for doing 
chores. The “chores” are feeding and 
earing for eight horses, thirty cattle, 
fifty sheep and fifteen hogs, cufting 
firewood, repairing fences, ete.; and he 
says, “I feel like I am getting rather 
too little for a cent, and when I am 
not earning wages I would like to have 
more fime I can call my own in whieh 
to read, study, repair my clothes, ete.” 
He, like “Reader,” has several plans, and 
asks which is the best to follow. 
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While I would not undertake to de- 
cide for these men which plan would 
be the better for either of them, as 
much—in fact, all—depends on the man, 
I will say, positively and emphatically, 
that I would adopt one of them. Every 
man in this broad land should, and can 
if he will, own a home; and to this end 
I would earnestly advise every young 
man to bend his energies. | However 
high and lofty his ideas and aspirations 
may be, the first thing he should strive 
for is a home of his own. When I hear 
that a young man has purchased a 
home, “be it ever so humble,” my re- 
spect for him rises ninety per cent, 
‘because -I feel assured it will make a 
real man of him. In ninety-five cases 
in a hundred the man who owns a home 
is a better man, a steadier and more 


ook about town a little while I com 


conservative citizen, and more reliable 
in every way than any tenant or lodger. 

The owner of property is interested in- 
the locality in which his property is sit- 
uated, and naturally very much inter- 
ested in good government, both local 

and national; in fact, this element is 
the bulwark of this great nation. 
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Years ago I heard an old man say, “I 
would rather live on mush and milk in 
a home of my own, eyen if it were only 
a shanty on a lot, than to live in any 
other person’s house and pay board in 
money or labor. In his own home a 
man is free and independent, and can 
come and go as he pleases, and arrange 
things for his own convenience and 
comfort. First a little home, next a 
sensible little wife, and then you are a 
whole man.” Of ihe three plans pre- 
sented by “Reader” I would quickly 
choose the second. No man knows the 
possibilities of two acres of land until 
he has worked it several years. I have 
known a man to grow fifty-four bushels 
of corn on half an acre,and all the work, 
after,the plowing, was done with a hoe 
and steel rake. The quantity of food 
that ean be grown on one acre that is 
worked to its full capacity almost sur- 
passes belief. A man who owns two 
aeres of good land has a good living in 
sight; and if it is located near a large 
town he has much more than a good liv- 
ing. It would be a grand good thing 
for the country if we had a million 
more owners of one to five acre tracts 
and that many less tenants. 

kee 
A few days ago I saw 

Summer Company three young ladies 
from the city step off the train, and one 
of them rushed up to a quiet old farm- 
er who was standing on the platform, 
and greeting him with “You dear old 
uncle!” gave him a hearty handshake 
and a kiss; then turning about, intro- 
duced the others as “The two lady 
friends I wrote you about, you know.” 
They, too, were delighted to meet the 
old gentleman, and he shook their 
hands as vigorously as if they were 
voters and he a candidate for office. 

“Now,” said -he, quietly, “you girls 


plete my business, then I'll bring the 
surrey around and we'll drive out 
home.” 

A few minutes later I “accidentally” 
met him on the street. “You have more 
company, I see!” 

“Yes,” he replied, in his slow, quiet 
way; “one of my nieces and two of her 
young friends have dropped in on us 
for a three-weeks’ stay. They are em- 
ployed in a large mercantile establish> 
ment in the city, and are allowed a va- 
cation of three weeks just now, and 
some time ago she asked me if they 
eould spend it in the fields with us. I 
informed them that they could if our 
regular fare-was.good enough for them, 
and they have come. Yes, I have quite 
a good lot of company at my house 
in summer, but I don’t mind it. The 
company takes care of their bedrooms, 
and wife merely cooks a little more of 
our regular fare, while the Washing is 
all done by a woman in town. Our 
company are free to go and come as 
they please, and if they are not on 
hand at meal-times they know where 
the pantry is. There are swings and 
hammocks and benches under the trees, 
the old horse and the surrey, and we 
have a lawn party with ice-cream and a 
little cake occasionally.” 
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This is the time of year I 
Wier Paes lay in a supply of coal for 
the winter. The roads are good,and from 
forty to fifty bushels can be hauled by 


‘a good team easily; the coal is dry, deal- 


ers have plenty on hand, and prices are 
as low as they are likely to be. When 
cold weather comes on prices go up, 
everybody is buying, very often the 
supply runs short, miners are likely to 
strike and cut off the supply entirely, 
while the roads are almost sure to be 
more or Jess heavy. I would advise 
every farmer who burns coal to lay in 
enough for the winter right now. If 
it is put into a dry shed it will keep 
six or eight months. It would seem 


Ste 





v 


that no farmer who lives far from town |. 


would need any advice along this line; 
yet I know lots of farmers who seem 
never to think of fuel until snow is 
flying. FRED GRUNDY. 









' FARM THEORY AND PRACTICE 


ost oF A BusHEL OF WHEAT.— 
There is very little definite value 
in the published estimates of the 
cost of producing a bushel of 
wheat, but every farmer may get good 
information from an estimate of his 


“own, based upon a careful expense ac- 


count with the crop. Conditions of 
production and methods of book-keep- 
ing vary so much that a farmer should 
depend upon his own figures. I do not 
believe in an elaborate system of book- 
keeping for the average farm. Let me 
suggest a way of learning the relative 
_eost of wheat, as compared with that 
of other crops, and:I am sure that its 
adoption will give interest and good 
information to all those who have been 
farming without any close calculation 
of expense. In every neighborhood 
there is a pretty well-established wage 
at which a man and team are presumed 
to be able to work profitably for any 
one needing help for a short time. Of- 
tentimes it is more than the least that 
one wanting work would be willing to 
aecept if the job were a steady one. 
With this as a basis, fix the price at 
which man and horses ean afford to 
work steadily upon a farm, the man 
providing board for himself and his 
horses. Anything less than this wage 
would impoverish the man, and any- 
thing more should go to swell the net 
profits of the crop against which he 
charges his labor. 

Having done this, it is easy to keep 
account of the time employed upon the 
wheat crop, the cost of seed, fertilizer, 
threshing, etc., putting everythinig up- 
on a cash basis.' To this add ten or 
fifteen per cent of cost of implements 
annually for depreciation and a small 
interest, and the difference between 
this sum and the selling value of the 
grain and straw represents the cash 
rental received for use of the land. 
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Land RentTau.—tThe effort to fix a 
€ash rental for the land, so that it may 
be entered as an item of cost of erop, 
is confusing, and results are usually 
misleading. No one can determine with 
nicety just what the use of the land is 
worth. He has his capital invested in 
land, the soil must be in use, and it is 
simpler to lét the expected profit from 
the farming of a field take the form of 
rent, the effort being to secure the most 
possible rental an aere without undue 
soil exhaustion. Putting all labor ‘of 
man and horses into the form of cash 
at a moderately low waye, because the 
work is steady and at home, and having 
account of cash, cost of seed, ete., it is 
easy to ascertain the cash rental from 
land devoted to the various crops. Such 
data in themselves make no one the 
richer, but they are worth something 
to one when in doubt about breaking 
land for any crop, and I find much sat- 
isfaction in knowing something of the 
probable cost of growing an acre of 
wheat or Gorn or potatoes. One crop 
can often be produced by a soil when 
another cannot, and some crops leave 
a soil in better condition than others, 
and these are factors the practical man 
considers, ofcourse; but he should know 
definitely what outlay of money and 
labor is called for, on the average, by 
any crop. The plan I suggest has been 
helpful to me, and is so simple that it 
is recommended to all farmers, especial- 
ly the young. Know what a crop is 
doing for you. Now is the time to be- 
gin with the coming wheat crop. 
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MARKETING PoTATOES.—There is a 
distinet saving in weight of potatoes 
by disposing of them as soon as dug. 
No matter how dry the ground may be 
at digging-time, and how clean the po- 
tatoes, there is considerable loss in 
weight and in bulk within a few days 
after digging. I have tested this mat- 
ter*to ‘my satisfaction, and find that 
the farmer who can draw his potatoes 
to market as fast as they are dug has 
the advantage over the man who must 
pile them up for two or three weeks. 


‘Loss from holding comes in several 


ways. Besides the actual loss in weight, 
the culling cannot be quite so close 


when the potatoes lose some of their 
fronhnons and bea i 


and in het 
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weather there is a little loss from rot 
or cut or bruised tubers. An extra 
handling costs from one to two eents a 
bushel. Everything considered, forty- 
five cents a bushel for potatoes taken 


direct from the field when dug is about 
as good as fifty cents two weeks later. | 


It takes a rise in price of ten per cent 
to let one out whole for holding a few 
weeks. The next serious loss does not 


come until the potatoes sweat or sprout . 


in winter storage. This is followed by 
shrinkage in weight. 

One is often asked whether potatoes 
should be dug as soon as ripe. As a 
rule all early potatoes will do better 
when left in the ground until the 
nights become cool in September, no 
matter when they ripen. There is some 
danger of second growth in a very wet 
season, but there is more danger of rot 
and shrinkage from early digging, un- 
less the potatoes can be marketed at 
once. If they are wanted for market 
they can be dug at any time, but cannot 
be placed in much bulk in ear or store. 
If for home use do not dig until nights 
become cool. 

* e % 

THE PoratTo-paTtcH.—On many farms 
the potato crop is a minor one, and a 
little good soil is devoted to that crop 
year after year. Often it is a small 
strip of land near the barn, and rota- 
tion is not practicable. In such case 
there is no better plan than to apply 
manure early in September and plow it 
under three or four inches. On this 
sow rye at the rate of six’ pecks of 
seed to the acre. It will make a sod by 
winter, and grow in warm days of win- 
ter and early spring. When the.rye is 
less than a foot high turn it under as 
deeply as the ground is usually plowed 
—seven to nine inches. This will bring 
the manure and its leachings near the 
surface, mixing them with the soil, and 
the rye will add to the organic material 
in the soil. Such treatment of the soil 
not only enriches it for potatoes, but 
the rye counteracts the tendency of the 
manure to produce scab. Sow the rye 
early in the month, so that it can make 
good fall growth, and the roots will 
penetrate the soil deeper than the plow 
goes. Plow the rye tinder early or it 
will make too big a growth and dry out 
the ground too much for the succeed- 
ing crop. DAVID. 
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REPAIRING WASHOUTS 


During times of much rain in summer 
much damage is done to fields and roads 
by washouts. The continued rains 
loosen the soil, and when the short, 
heavy showers come the rush of water 
tears up the loosened soil and carries it 
away. In this way I have known deep 
ditches to be torn in summer-fallowed 
fields and in fields under cultivation. 
In the same way roads, especially hill- 
sides, are badly torn up, causing danger 
to travel and much expense for repair. 

There is a simple and effective way 
both to prevent this damage from go- 
ing beyond control and to repair it, no 
matter how large the gutters are. Take 
fine hay, weeds, straw, or even briers 
if not too large, and scatter a few hand- 
fuls in a place in the bottom of the 
washout. Put stones on this, to keep it 
in place. Twenty or thirty feet farther 
down-stream put in another check like 
this, and so on throughout the wash- 
out. Of course, if the gully is larger, 
and much water comes down it, more 
hay and heavier stones must be used. 
The idea is that these checks slacken 
the speed, and hence the tearing power 
of the stream, and also hold all sed- 
iment. Dams put in a deep washout 
thirty rods long in a wheat-field in the 
fall, at intervals of thirty feet or so, 
eaused the filling up of the ditch by 
spring. Deep and dangerous washouts 
on hillsides on the publie highway can 
either be prevented or remedied by 
checks of the above kind properly put 
in and looked after from time to time. 
The usual way of dealing with these 
hillside washouts is to let them go until 
the hill becomes impassable, then make 
a job of grading, ete., af an expense of 
thirty to fifty dollars to the county. 
Here a stitch in time would save ninety. 

The washouts in dams of ponds ean 
be repaired in much the same way, 
Sprinkle a thin layer of fine hay, wet, 
it, punch it into the bottom and sides 
of the washout, put on a thin layer of 


dirt, then more hay, wet it, punch in the — 


hay with @ spade, and so on until high 


enough. A washout thus repaired, it 
done right, will stand more wear from 
rushing water than the solid bank 
beside it. The water washes out some 


of the dirt on the outside of the dam, 


but the hay overlaps the dirt and forms 
a complete protection. 
: AnTON LEISTER. 


a 
BALANCED FOOD FOR THE SOIL 
The true objective point to be arrived 
at by the practical farmer is, or should 
be, that of keeping up a balanced fer- 
tility. It is not an accepted fact that 


any single carrier of fertility when used 


where other essential manurial constit- 
uents have not been previously applied 
will prove to be profitable. No doubt 
mueh damage is resulting from the too 
free use of acid phosphate when not 
used in connection with those which 
go to make up a better balanced fer- 
tilizer. For profit commercial fertili- 
zers should be used judiciously. This is 
not the usual way, nor is it the paying 
one. Too frequently the soil is sup- 
plied with one or more constituents of 
which there is already an abundance. 
The best plan is to ascertain by exper- 
iment what the soil needs, and thus 
save useless waste. 

By actual test on one’s farm if ean 
be easily ascertained whether a com- 
plete manure (so called) containing all 
three of the principal plant-foods is 
actually needed, or whether phosphoric 
acid alone would not prove to be the 
only fertilizing constituent that it is 
necessary to use. There is much direct 


testimony that the use of plain. - 
phates is giving better results tha 


mixed goods advertised as complete 
manures. When it is considered that 
mixed fertilizers cost twice as much 
as the one gontaining phosphoric 
acid only the loss is apparent. Never- 
theless the “agents of potash salts and 
nitrate of soda’? are quite sure that 
their respective fertilizers supply exact- 
ly the material most needed by the soil. 
Nitrogen and potash are certainly 
needed, but the question to be consid- 
ered is that of buying only that which 
is imperative in keeping up a balanced 
fertility. 

The fact is not so generally recog- 
nized as it should be, that one of the 
real functions of the clover crop is that 
of economically raising the standard of 
fertility and preparing the soil for the 
production of a profitable grain crop. 
Before clover can fully exercise its 
function as a nitrogen-gatherer and 
soil-renewer the soil must be supplied 
with an abundance of phosphate. The 
depletion of phosphoric acid, even on 
dairy and stock farms, must be guarded 
against. Even where humus is abun- 
dant in soils increased feeding power 
can best be secured by the free use of 
the cheapest and most available form 
of phosphorie acid. In Prof. Roberts’ 
excellent practical work on the ‘Fer- 
tility of the Land” it is stated that “a 
soil capable of producing 30 bushels of 
wheat an acre removes from the soil 
14.4 pounds of phosphorie acid. The 
same soil in producing 3 tons of clover 
hay in a season removes no less than 
33 pounds of phosphoric acid an acre. 
At the same time, of course, it enriches- 
the soil in nitrogen; but this power has 
been shown to be very dependent upon 
the phosphate and potash supply of the 
soil, henee one reason may be found 
for failure in growing clover. The re- 
sults as given above are from an aver- 
age of 778 tests of wheat and of 178 
tests of clover. In the dairy and stock 
business the results of analysis-are still 
more interesting, showing that the ex- 
haustive nature of soil fertility, where 
these lines of farming are followed, is 
largely governed by the phosphate 
supply, while at the same time the 
potash and nitrogen supply is inereased 
in the soil. A cow giving an average 
of only 7,200 pounds of milk a year re- 
moves as much phosphate (in the milk 
only) as 30 bushels of wheat. Every 1,000 
pounds of live weight of cattle require 
18.6 pounds of phesphorie acid; sheep, 
12.3 pounds; swine, 8.8 pounds. The 
potash needed amounts only to 1.7, 1.5 
and 1.8 pounds respectively.” These 
facts demonstrate conclusively the rel- 
atiye importance of phosphates for the 


economical production of beef, milk or- 


mutton. 
In corroboration of the preceding 
statements the chemical analyst of 


the Royal Dublin Society, in recom: 
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Feanaieie the basic slag, or “Thomas 
phosphate, as an economical source of 
phosphorie acid, and especially as a re- 
storative of pasture-land, says: 
supplies two of the fertilizing agents 
such land usually requires—lime and 
phosphoric acid. It is true that in the 
proportion in which the slag is general- 
ly used—about five hundred pounds an 
acre—the quantity of lime added is very 
small, yet experiment has shown that 
the lime has an appreciable effect, while 
the phosphoric acid has, under favor- 
able conditions, a marked influence, 
especially in promoting the growth of 
clover. This effect, as is now well 
known, brings about another most im- 
portant beneficial result. The clover, 
through the influence of its root nod- 
ules, assimilates nitrogen direct from 
the atmosphere. Thus a fertilizing 
agent which contains absolutely no ni- 
trogen becomes, through the medium 
of leguminous plants, an agent for en- 
riching the soil in nitrogen.” 

The advantages of a non-acid phos- 
phate for general use is becoming more 
apparent every year. Basic slag is a 
fertilizer of this class, and requires no 
sulphuric acid to render it soluble and 
available as plant-food. Another ad- 
vantage is that the phosphorie acid it 
contains costs only about one half what 
it does in ordinary superphosphate. It 
comes gradually and regularly into 
action—more or less so (owing to the 
amount of rainfall)—and where five 
hundred or six hundred pounds are used 
to the acre it is not only capable. of 
supplying the proper amount for the 
winter-wheat crop, but retains in the 
soil a sufficient supply for even a second 
or third crop of clover, grass or corn. 
Basie slag, or Thomas phosphate, does 
not appear to be so well known by 
wheat, clover, corn and grass growers 
in the United States as its merits seem 
to deserve. In Europe its value is rec- 
ognized, for it has received the un- 
qualified indorsement of the leading 
agricultural journals of Great Britain 
and Germany, where it is known to be, 
a fact that where the land has been 
tested with basic slag the herbage has 
been greatly improved; in fact, so much 
so that animals are instinctively at- 
tracted to it, seeming to have a natural 
craving for it. W. M. K. 

a 
SKIMMED MILK 


A food that is too little appreciated 
upon the farm, the writer believes, is 
skimmed milk. Of course, it is not 
wasted, but it does not come to the 
table as much as it should. Five pounds 
of skimmed milk (two and one half 
quarts) have nearly the same food 
value as a pound of round steak, and 
four pounds have a greater nutritive 
value than a quart of oysters. But it 
is objected that skimmed milk does not 
“stick to the ribs.” This is because a 
large quantity must be drank to obtain 
desired nourishment, and also because 
skimmed milk is so easily assimilated 
that the craving sense of hunger is not 
appeased. 

Skimmed milk may be used, however, 
to advantage in cookery as a substitute 
for whole milk, as well as in the place 
of water. Recent experiments have 
shown that bread mixed with skimmed 
milk made loaves of very uniform tex- 
ture and of equal digestibility, though 
slightly less light and flaky than bread 
mixed with water. They also showed 
that skimmed*milk bread contained 
about ten per cent more flesh-forming 
substance (protein) than bread mixed 
with water. A pound of bread mixed 
with skimmed milk would therefore 
furnish more nutriment than a pound 
of the water-mixed bread. 

But skimmed milk may be used in 
other ways than in bread-making. It 
will take the place of whole milk in 
making soups, chowders, stews, rice 
puddings, custards, pumpkin pie and 
squash pie, and in most cakes. Whena 
student in the Michigan Agricultural 
College tHe writer was one of four 
young men who kept house. It was 
found by experiment that the skimmed, 
or, more literally, the separated, milk 
‘obtained from the college dairy made 
as good biscuit, griddle-cakes and 
Indian pudding (three of our stand- 
bys) as whole milk, After this dis- 


covery whole milk was discarded and 


separated milk used in all our cookery 
demanding ar whole milk or only 
water, M, G. Kars, 
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LANTING STRAWBERRIES 
AutuMN.—I have just received the 
few plants of those everbearing 
and fall-bearing new strawberries 

which I had ordered some time ago for 


IN THE 


thé purpose of trial. They are especial- 
ly three varieties—the St. Joseph, said 
to produce three crops a year, and 
the Saint Antoine de Padoue, another 
French sort, said to be a large-fruited 
“perpetual” variety, besides the Amer- 
ican variety named “Repeater,” which 
is said to give a second crop in Septem- 
ber. All these, I believe, are perfect- 
flowering sorts. If the claims of their 
introducers are well founded I ought 
to be able to get a fair crop of fruit 
next fall from the plants set at this 
time, and perhaps from some of the 
runners they are liable to make yet this 
season or early next spring. The plants 
received (by mail) are ordinary runner 
plants. I do not think it is necessary 

o buy pot-growm plants. I can make 
a pot-grown plant of any runner plant 
without very much trouble, and I can 
afford to take a little pains with these 
few high-priced plants. In short, I have 
set the plants in medium-sized flower- 
pots (plant-boxes would do as well, pos- 
sibly better) in rich soil, and sunk 
them into the “of a well-shaded 
greenhouse. Of course, a common cold- 
frame would answer as well, or any 
partially protected spot. outdoors 
where the plants find a little shade and 
can be given careful attention in regard 
to watering. When thus handled the 
plants will soon fill the pots with roots, 
and they are then, to all purposes and 
intents, regulation ‘potted plants.” 
Any time thereafter they may be set 
in the regular bed where they are 
desired to remain for fruiting. I can- 
not say that I am oversanguine of ever 
being able to grow large crops of straw- 
berries in the fall. 
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MAkiInG CucUMBERS IF'ruir.—Mrs. If. 
M. F., of Vermont, complains that her 
eucumber-vines produce at first a large 
number of false—that is, male—blos- 
soms, and asks me if there is any way 
to make them produce fruit-blossoms 
earlier, and thus get an earlier and 
larger crop. We might do a great deal 
of theorizing on this question. It is 
well known that anything that threat- 
ens the life of a plant, such as an injury 
or want of food or excessively dry 
weather, is apt to induce the plant to 
produce fruit. Sometimes we will find 
a dying apple-tree full of fruit-buds and 
setting fruit heavily when healthy and 
thrifty trees around it produce no 
bloom or fruit. For that reason it has 
been suggested to start plants under 
glass, in pots, boxes or inverted sods, 
in the expectation that the eheck which 
they surely will receive in the transfer 
to open ground will set them to early 
fruiting. This is probably the most 
feasible method of, producing early 
fruit. It has also been suggested to 
plant old seed—that is, seed which has 
lost some of its original vigor—thus pro- 
ducing a weaker plant, which will set 
fruit earlier than a very thrifty one. IT 
will say, however, that it is natural for 
these running vines to produce at first 
a lot of male (staminate) blossoms, and 
then the true fruit-blossoms afterward. 
Nature is bound to give plenty of 
opportunities for pollination, and pro 
duces the pollen which represents the 
male principle in greatest profusion. 
The most we do in order to hurry 
our cucumbers to early fruiting is to 
plant them early, or perhaps start, them 
under glass, and to have the soil for 
them well supplied with plant-foods in 
well-balanced. proportions. In ease 
there should be an excess of ‘nitrog- 
enous matter in the soil the ‘plants 

4 would be liable to make a very succulent 
growth, lots of vine, possibly with an 
abundance of “false” blossoms and few 

‘These plants need pot- 

e ash ‘and phosphoric atid as well as ni- 

trogen, and sometimes the application 
of wood ashes to otherwise well- 
manured soil will “have _ a’ tendency to 

« start the fruiting more promptly when 
the vine growth would otherwise have 


soil 


in the free use of good stable manure 
for a thene eases crops. " 
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Rust on Asparacus.—P. L., a reader 
in Sauk City, Wisconsin, writes that his 
asparagus has for some weeks been 
affected with a reddish-brown rust, and 
the stalks are now appearing to be in 
a dying condition, He asks whether it 
is advisable to cut and burn the stalks, 


or whether in that case there would 
not be a new growth, which might 


weaken next year’s production. I be- 
lieve that if the stalks are gone that far 
already the best thing to do is to cut 
and burn them. I doubt that there will 
be many new stalks this year} being so 
late, The old stalks have only the mis- 
sion to feed the roots—that is, to help 
them digest their food, and store it up 
in the roots as reserve energy for next , 
year’s cropping. No doubt the rust , 
might have been. prevented if measures 
were taken in time, while the stalks 
were yet healthy and only giving in- 
dications of the coming trouble. If 
sprayed promptly, and perhaps repeat- 
edly, with Bordeaux mixture the disease 
would not have made much headway. 


et 


YreLp or TomatTors.—A reader in 
Ohio would like to be told how many 
ripe tomatoes he could grow on an acre 
of ground, and which kind is the most 
desirable or most productive. He in- 
tends to grow the crop quite extensive- 
ly for a canning-establishment situated 
about a mile from him, and he expects 
to get fifteen cents a bushel. I do not 
feel competent to answer these ques- 
tions in a definite way. _Who would be 
rash enough to say how many bushels 

ymatoes you or I or anybody else 

®ht grow on an acre of ground? Who 
can tell how many bushels of oats or 
potatoes or onions or any other crop 
I might be able to grow? It, depends 
on the land, on the management, on the 
season. In a favorable season and un- 
der favorable circumstances the yield 
might come up to over a thousand 
bushels an acre; but I would hardly 
expect more than half that number. A 
fairly good yield on the average soils of 
New Jersey, where tomatoes are largely 
grown for the canneries, is about eight 
to ten tons, or from three hundred to 
four hundred bushels, and there are a 
good many fields where the crop does 
not come near that figure. Some years 
ago I think the canneries used to pay 
up to eight dollars a ton; but the price 
has been reduced to about six dollars, 
and in some places perhaps to five dol- 
lars. The rate of six dollars corresponds 
quite closely to fifteen eents a bushel, 
I think. Whether this pays the grower 
or not is a question which he must 
decide for himself. Some people can 
grow oats at twenty-five cents a bushel, 
and make it pay, while others would 
lose in the transaction. So it is with 
all other crops. If you know how to 
produce large crops at a comparatively 
small eost you can make almost any 
crop pay, even if the price obtained for 
it is not so very large. When it comes 
to the question of variety, I believe the 
only one who can answer it for you 
is the canning-house. They usually re- 
quire the grower to grow a certain 
variety, | and in most eases they furnish 
the seed. J know of one canning-estab- 
lishment (near Rochester, New York) 
which accepts nothing but the old 
Aeme. This suits their purposes best, 
as I understand it, on aecount of color. 


has a certain kind which it prefers to 
all others. For general purposes of 
canning and catehup-making there are 
a large number of suitable varieties, 
like Perfection, Matchless, Imperial, 
Stone, Mikado, ete. 
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ONIONS” HE Seon —I wonder if 
any of ow friends have ever tried the 
plan of growing onion seedlings in the 
fall, say August or September, and set-. 
ting thém out in the field in October or 
November. A South Carolina reader 
asks me what I tink of this plan. T. 
cannot advise him in regard to this, 
simply because I do not know the eli- 


‘“matie conditions sufficiently. Here, if I 


could sueceed in wintering the plants 
in the field all right, I believe the larger 
share of them would go to seed in the 
spring. And that may also be the case 
in North Carolina. TI would like to hear _ 
from Southern readers who have some 


been excessive. I am a great believer experience — in planting, onions in the 


fall, The seedlings might be grown in 
the fall in cold-frames, then held over 


"* 


until spring and planted, I find that 
when I sow seed. under glass as early as 
January ist, and set the plants as early 
as the ground is in fit condition, some 
plants go to seed. Some of my best 
onions this year are grown from trans- 
planted seedlings started from seed in 
March. So you see,that you must stay 
within a certain limit. If our seedlings 
are too old they will as certainly go 


to seed, and therefore fail to make good | 


bulbs, as sets will do that were allowed 
to grow too large the first season. To 
make sure of good onions we must 
plant small sets, or seedlings, while yet 
in strong-growing condition, 

T. GREINER. 
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INQUIRIES ANSWERED 


San Jose Scale.—J. G., St. Mary's, Ohio. 
The San Jose scale is very minute and round, 
and the infeeted wood looks as if peppered. 
If you will send on suspected specimens I 
shall be pleased to identify them for you. 

Papaws Dropping.—L, A. M., Alvira, 
Il, has a ten-year-old papaw-tree that blooms 
every year and sets fruit, but when about 
five eighths of an inch long it all drops off. 
The tree stands alone in jhe yard and is 
healthy, but there is no other papaw-tree 
within a mile of it. ‘“‘Why does it fail to 
grow fruit?’ I am not familiar with this 
fruit under cultivation, and had supposed it 
to be self-pollenizing, as the flower has nu- 
merous stamens, although the pistils are few. 
There are some varieties of fruits that do 
not get pollenized from their own blossoms 
that would fruit well if standing near a seed- 
ling tree of the same variety, and that may 
be the case with the tree-in question. Not 
being fertilized the fruit would fall off soon 
after setting. Like results sometimes occur 
where trees are growing in an uncongenial 
soil and are starved, or where growing. too 
close to other trees that at times rob their 
roots of moisture. 


Planting Cuttings and Shoots of 
Gooseberry, Blackberry and Rasp- 
berry.—I. M., Aztec, N. Mex., inquires about 
the best time to plant cuttings of gooseber- 
ries, blackberries and vaspberries. The cli- 
mate Is dry and it is necessary to practise 
irrigation. It is a good fruit region, but they 
being located forty miles from market small 
fruits are neglected. They desire to grow 
them for home use, but have resided there 
but one year,andcan get but little information 
as regards their culture. Gooseberries are 
easily raised from cuttings, which grow more 
easily if put in in the fall after the leaves 
have fallen and the young wood is fully ma- 
tured. The month of September would be 
about the right time for making and planting 
them. The cuttings should be about eight 
inches long, with the lower end cut just be- 
low a bud and insérted in the soil five or six 
inches. The euttings should be covered dur- 
ing the first winter with straw or similar 
material sufficient to keep out frost, or at 
least to prevent the ground from frequent 
freezing and thawing during the winter. The 
two-year-old plants are sold chiefly, and much 
time will be saved by using them instead of 
cuttings. Blackberries and red are best to be 
planted out in early October or any time after 
growth has ceased and there is no danger of 
their starting a new growth before winter 
sets In. They, too, will be better if given 
a light covering of straw through the first 
winter. Blackcap raspberries are more cer- 
tain. to grow if planted in early spring. 
Where well-rooted plants are used any of 
these yarielies may be planted successfully. 


Red, or Orange, Rust of the Apple.— 


» But almost every such establishment ©2 June 20th I received from W. L. G., Sauls- 


bury, Tenn, samples of leaves from some 
eight-year-old apple-trees, and about July 
20th other samples from the same trees, with 
the statement that this is the first’ year that 
they have been affected in this way, and that 
nearly all the trees in the orchard are so 
affected. There is very little fruit on the 
trees this year, although they have previously 
borne nicely for such youngetrees. Several 
years before he had an older orchard affected 
in the same manher, and finally lost the trees. 
The samples were referred to Prof. B. M. 
Duggar, botanist of the Cornel) experiment 
station, and he pronounces the disease the 
“‘apple-rust,’’ or orange-rust of apples, which 
is caused by a fungus belonging to the genus 
Roestelia, The disease is one stage in the 
life-history of the cedar-apple. The fungus 
is a microscopic plant which grows upon 
the apple, causing rust, and the spores, or 
germs, of this rust go to the cedar, thus 
producing ‘“‘eedar”’ apples. Again, or in turn, 
the spores from the “cedar’’ apple are capable 
of producing rust on the apple when the sea- 
son and other conditions are favorable. He 
says that no definite remedy can be suggested, 
as none has yet been found. It is a precau- 
tion, of course, to have no cedars near the 
orchard; but cedars at a considerable distance 
may, “by means of winds, furnish annual in- 


jection to the orchard. It does not winter 
on the apple, and it is said that if there are 
“no cedars growing in the vicinity it will soon 
disappear. It is often destructive to the foli- 
age and fruit of the apple, and ultimately 
causes the death of the trees, Mr. G. has 
eedar-trees near his orchard, and I advise 
thelr removal as the most probable remedy. 


The Greedy Scale.—H. LE. W., Ayon, IIL, 
has sent me some limbs from apple-trees that 
were set in 1898 on ground, that was first 
cleared from forest. They are infested with 
a scale-insect. She writes that several of the 
trees set at the same time are infested with 
the same insect from the ground to the tips 
of the branches. She has washed some trees 
with kerosene emulsion, and it appears to 
have taken them off, but she desires to know_ 
if that is the best treatment, and the name of 
the insect. Considerable time elapsed before 
they reached me, and the samples were not in 
a condition to be easily identified. After giv- 
ing the specimens a careful examination IL 
believe them to be infested with the greedy 
scale (Aspidiotus rapax), first deseribed by 
Prof, J. W. Comstock in the annual report 


* of the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture for 1880. The samples were also shown 
to Prof. Otto Luyger; state entomologist of 
Minnesota, who coincides in my opinion. It 
has been named the greedy seale on account 
of the great number of plants upon which 
the species subsist. It has been found feed- 
ing upon the apple, pear, quince, olive and 
many shade and ornamental trees and shrubs 
in California. Wherever it occurs in great 
numbers it is very destructive. It feeds upon 
the bark of the trunk and limbs of trees, as 
well as fipon the leaves and fruit of some 
trees. It has been noted as found. in various © 
parts of California and in Plorida, Texas and 
New Mexico. In France it is found on the 
camellias and some other plants in green- 
houses in great abundance. Its life is imper- 
fectly known to Northern entomologists. I 
do not think that it has heretofore been ob- 
served as far north as in this case. There 
are no observations on record which indicate 
the number of annual generations, and the 
fact that the insect passes the winter in sey- 
eral different stages may complicate the ques- 
tion of remedies. The remedy tried is a good 
one, but I think that a summer wash or 
spraying with a solution made by diluting 
one pound of whalé-oil soap in four or five 
gallons of water, and one spraying or wash- 
ing in the latter part of winter should be 
more convenient and equally as effective. 
Eyery insect touched by this wash will be 
destuoyed. If I am correct in my identifica- 
tion we are liable to have it generally dis- 
seminated in our orchards in a short time 


unless closely watched fou, and if it enduresa™™ 
‘ 


our climate it will prove a serious pest. 


Planting Blackberries, Raspberries, 
and Gooseberries.—G, G. B., Rube, Wis., 
writes to- Farm aNnD Firrsipr that he desires 
to get some information about planting and 
growing two acres*of raspberries, blackberries 
and gooseberries, and the best varieties for 
his locality, ete. The ground he proposes 
use Is low, is tile-drained and has a black; 
sandy surface soil eighteen inches in depth, 
with gravel underneath. It was well ma- 
nured and grew a crop of corn last year, and 
is planted to spring wheat this year. He 
proposes to put on a good coat of manure this 
fall or winter and plow it under next spring, 
unless it would be better to manure and plow 
this fall.” 

Repiy:—I should judge the site to be a 
good/one for raspberries and blackberries, but 
a very poor one for gooseberries,owing to their 
liability to mildew on such soil and location. It 
will. be better to plow the ground deep rather 
late this fall, and work the-surface up fine in 
the spring before planting with a spring-tooth 
harrow, especially so if manure is to be 
plowed under, as a better stand of plants 
will be secured. Set the plants as early in 
the spring as the soil is in good condition 
.for working. For convenience of cultivating 
the rows should run the longest way of the 
plot of ground. and preferably north and 
south, so that the sunshine ean reach both 
sides of the rows during each day. I have al- 
ways had the best returns from planting the 
rows of blackberries eight feet apart, and 
plants in the rows three to four feet apart. 
Blaekeap raspberries are all the better for be- 
ing the same distance apart In rows, and four 
feet in the row, but may be planted four 
feet apart each way, and after the first crop 
is taken off take out every alternate row. 
I practise this latter method, and f{nd the 
first crop on the rows afterward taken out 
pays better than any other crop that could 
be’ grown between the rows the first year 
after planting. If the rows are eight feet 
apart a crop of ‘potatoes or beans may be 
raised between the rows the first year with- 
out injury to the berry-plants. Red raspber- 
ries should be planted in rows about six feet 
apart, and three feet apart in the row. Goose- 
berries should be six feet apart in the rows, 
and four feet in the row. The best variety 
of blackberry for Wisconsin is the Ancient 
Briton. The best blackcap raspberries are 
Palmers, Older and Nemaha. The best red 
raspberries are Loudon and Cuthbert. The 
most rellable gooseberries are Houghton, 
Downing and Red Jacket. The blackberries 
and Cuthbert raspberries will do better if 
laid down and covered with earth every fall, 
to afford winter protection, but should be 
“uncovered Guite sere in the spring, — 
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Your dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
Proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SSIES FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap- 


er than wood fence. Special prices to Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 


KOKOMO FENCE MCH, CO., 


427 WORTH ST. KOKOMO, IND., U8. A 











and its value depends upon how 
it is marketed. Balea Hay 
a * ready market anywhere, _ 
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= 
Baling Presses\= 


make the most even, com- 


pact bales, Save freightin San tull Horse and 
cars. Easiest and safest to feed. © Stm Powers 
Feed hole 53x30 inches, They are built to last. Require the mine 


Write for FREE illustrated catalogu: 
PLOW CO,, 1110 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 


imurn of BPE 


COLLIN 


Kitselman Ornamental Fence. 
Excels in strength, beanty and durability. Made of steel 
andiron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
es BROS, Box 225 Ridgeville, Ind. 


Sac 


re aaa t Koarhoces 
Four-horse 
power and 
larger; Shin- 
gle Milla, 
F lnnere ee 


Ors, 

Mills, Grinding Mills, Water Wheels, Baling preteen 
ete. Our Saw Mill cuts 2,000 feet per day with four- 
horse power. Variable Friction Feed, Friction Set Works 
and Champion ‘t Duplex”? Dogs; ahead of all others; the 
only Saw Mill sdld all over the world. Send for large 
catalogue and state jnst what is wanted. 

DeLOACH MILL MFG. ©0., Box 800, Atlanta, Ga. 


New Buggy $26 


Two enormons factories producing 
buggies by automatic machinery, 
from materials bought for 
cash. We sell direct and 
SAVE DEALERS 
PROFITS 
&~ Joan't stop running facto- 
ries. Enormous sacrifices on 
overstocked lines. Write 
<4 immediately for special 
offer. UNION BUGGY CO., 48-60 Saginaw St., PONTIAC, MICH. 


ee ES YOUR MONEY 


sm WHEN YOU BUY FENCE 2 
aw Lots of it goes into the dealer’ 
eae Why not save thatamount? 












STEAM HORSES} 


HAND POWER. 


ALL STEEL 


WOOD »° 
STEEL 





Why Do You Not 
Bel S1all Hares "ehise then? 
pie ae il a Se a Some ea tinicy 


stock there is no other that will bring os great a profit. We will 
furnish you with any kind of Belgian stock you desire at reason- 





able rates, Weship to all parts of United States. SWINOMISH 
RABBITRY, C.F. Whitaker, Prop., Box 272, La Conner, Wash. 
iwi STR NGEST 

Awa MADE, Bul 


strong. Chicken- 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free, 
AW AAT B COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
MAWEWAS Box 30, Winchester, Indiana, U, 8. 


° DO YOU WANT 


A Farm in 5a 


IF SO, YOU SHOULD WRITE 
CYPREANSEN BROTHERS, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 











Ask for our descrip- 





tive circular of the 
i Oke roductive and 
g@ har atest winter 


wheat in existence. 
Mention this paper. 1QWA SEED ©O.,Des Moines,Ta. 


$3125 Tor necer ~ $47 Tor strkey 
WHY PAY A TALO Bl UE Secting Lome Pe FOR OUR 


quge: 
fatto 






FREE CAT. 
CON ae 





HELPING THE BOYS 


ToRY not available, because plot is 
not new,” was the hastily serib- 
bled note from a busy editor 
that accompanied a rejected man- 

uscript of the writer’s a year or so ago 
upon its return to his desk. I smiled 
as I glanced throfigh its pages once 
more. It was an old story—as old as 
tradition itself. Strange I had not 
thought of that before writing it. And 
yet it was founded on facts irom real 
life. 

We have all heardit, The old farmer, 
too old to longer work the homestead, 
gives it over to his sons. Once his prop- 
erty is out of his hands he is any- 
thing but welcome about the old home. 
He is in the way of wife and children, 
his ways are not agreeable, the little he 
eats and wears—but why continue? It 
is such an old story of selfish neglect 
and ingratitude. 

There may be exceptions to the rule, 
but it is rare indeed that the petted 
child repays his indulgent parents for 
their kindness. The boy who is given 
every opportunity without being forced 
to work for it gets the notion in his 
head that his parents owe it all to him, 
and he will expect their helping hand 
to always help him over the obstacles 
in his way. The child has rights which 
parents are in duty bound to respect, 
but it is a mistake to consider that 
property or material gifts are among 
them. If the parents—no matter what 
their wealth may be—give a boy a 
strong mind and body and good moral 
training they have done their full duty 
by him; and if he has any manhood 
about him he will ask no more, cer- 
tainly no more than to be helped 
through college, and unless they are 
well-to-do he cannot ask that. 

A good common school is within the 
reach of every farm boy, and if his par- 
ents do their duty by him, and the 
school be what every country school 
should be, he will be through with the 
common branches when thirteen years 
of age. In this day of cheap bicycles 
and horses good high schools are with- 
in the reach of nearly every boy. ‘This 
he should finish in three or four years. 
Then the boy will doubtless have def- 
inite ideas as to what he desires to do— 
whether to continue his studies or en- 
ter actively into a career. In this crisis 
of his life a wise parent will do much 
to shape his future destiny. No arbi- 
trary course should be followed. A boy 
of eighteen should be manly 
enough to resent being driven, and sen- 
sible enough to listen to the counsels 
of one who has his interests at heart, 
as a father will have. The, boy should 
steer his own craft. Better to learn 
the ropes and self-reliance in shallow 
water than to meet the storms of later 
years with neither knowledge nor self- 
confidence, without which there can be 
no success. 

It is safe to bank on the boy who 
has the ambition to put himself through 
college. It is the noblest of discipline 
to mind, musele and morals. If the 
parents are able, they can furnish the 
way for the boy to put himself through; 
but it should be understood that every 
dollar loaned shall come back. It will 
be a source of pride to him in later 
life that he can stand with that throng 
of men among whom are some of our 
brightest and noblest citizens—the self- 
made men from the farm. 

Give the boy sound morals, a good 
common-sechool or high-school educa- 
tion, and let him do the rest for him- 
self. It is far better that he work the 
first few years of his life than that he 
be given a start im life that will tide 
him over the first years, and when it is 
wasted by indolence or mismanage- 
ment, leave him stranded, to begin life 
anew without sound business principles 
and training. J. L. IRWIN. 


years 
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SUBIRRIGATION FOR THE LAWN 


Having built a new house, and being 
desirous of having a good lawn, I de- 
cided to make a test of subirrigation, 
or under-surface watering. The area 
designed for a lawn was one hundred 
and forty feet in length by forty feet in 
width. The soil was a thin clay.loam 
underlaid by a hard, tenacious clay. 
The ground was thoroughly plowed, and 
several two-horse loads of leaf-mold, 
muck and well-decomposed stable ma- 
nure were incorporated with the soil. 


THE FARM AND FIRESIDE 


_ flict. 


This work was done last fall. Owing 
to delay in the building of a line-fence 
it was not until after the first of May 
that anything further was done with 
the proposed lawn. At that time five 
lines of three-inch tile were laid length- 
wise of the lot. The rows, or lines, of 
tile. were eight feet apart, and they 
were put twelve inches deep, the tiles 
resting directly upon the hard subsoil. 
Care was taken to have the bottom of 
the ditches level, or at least the slope 
was slight and all in one direction, 

The tiles were simply placed end to 
end, and as the ditches were made nar- 
row at the bottom there was little dan- 
ger of the tile being displaced when 
they were covered. At the center of 
each line of tile a tile shortened slight- 
ly was placed upright, for the purpose 
of admitting water. An upright tile 
was also placed at either end of each 
line. These upright tiles came just a 
little below the surface of the ground, 
and were thus hidden from view. After 
the tiles were put in and the surface 
well raked and carefully smoothed the 
following mixture of grass-seed was 
sown: Two pounds of June, or Ken- 
tucky, blue-grass, and one pound each 
of redtop, perennial rye-grass, timothy 
and white clover. A smaller portion, of 
sweet-scented vernal grass was also 
added. After the seed was sown about 
half an inch of leaf-mold was scattered 
evenly over the surface. 

During the months of May and June 
the rainfall was unusually deficient, and 
water was turned into the tiles once a 
week. The result has been extremely 
satisfactory, for up to date the ng is 
a signal success. Ever since the middle 
of June it has been run over once a 
week with the lawn-mower. This has 
killed most of the annual weeds, and 
the grass is now so thick that few per- 
ennials have any chance to grow. ‘The 
flower-beds and shrubs that were 
planted this spring have been benefited 
fully as much as the lawn. 

The following points appear to be 
fully established: First, watering a 
lawn by subirrigation is more econom- 
ical than by the ordinary method. It 
saves both time and water. Second, 
the work is more efficiently done; there 
is very little danger of excessive water- 
ing, and we avoid the growth of shal- 
low-rooted weeds that are so often 
stimulated by frequent and = slight 
sprinkling of the surface. Third, the 
surface soil does not become so hard 
and compact as it does by continued 
surface watering, but retains more of 
its original friable condition. Fourth, 
in rainy or wet weather the tiles rapid- 
ly remove the surplus moisture from 
the surface by the ordinary process of 
drainage. WILLIAM R. LAZENBY. 


a 
RECLAMATION OF ALKALI LANDS 


When the alkali contains considerable 
quantities of carbonate of soda the 
usual remedy is a heayy application of 
gypsum, or land-plaster, and good drain- 
age if necessary. When other alkali 
salts or seepage waters have accumula- 
ted in excessive quantities tile-draining 
So sudden and unexpected 
is the damage from the rise of seepage 
water and alkali that many valuable 
farms have been abandoned, <A large 
tract near Salt Lake City has been given 
up on this account.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 


is essential. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


SLAVERY, AND Four YEARS OF WaR. A po- 
litical history of slavery in the United States, 
together with a narrative of the campaigns 
and battles of- the Civil War in which the 
author took part, 1861-65; by Joseph Warren 
Keifer, brevet Major-General of Volunteers; 
ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
United States of America, and Major-General 
of Volunteers, Spanish War. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The author had unusual opportunities during 
his years of service in the field in the War 
of the Rebellion of taking a considerable 
part in nearly all the campaigns of that con- 
His book is therefore one of facts, most 
earefully accurate, without being tiresomely 
presented. In fact, the pleasing style of the 
author makes the story he tells most inter- 
esting. The summary of the rise, devel- 
ment and fall of human slavery in this coun- 
try is a distinct contribution to the historical 
and war literature of our day. In short, it is 
the most complete, succinet, precise history 
of the war, the slavery that led to it, what 
the conquered lost and what the victors won, 
that has yet appeared, ’ 
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UPERIOR 
Disc Drills 
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represent the best value for the money 
invested.” Th Ce have the most perfect 
grain and fertili 


Sess DISC DRILLS 


zer feeds—positive and 
sure in action. Itsurpasses the Hoe Drill 
because it will not choke in trash. Superior 
Disc Drills will seed one-third more land 
per day than any other drill and do better 
work. No other drill wears as lon Ms 
repairs, an 
to BUY there are no 


Easy on TEAM removable 
atTs—n 
to WORK fracd-conithe 


erior. Your request On a POSTAL CARD 
Weer, BRING our new catalogue, 


THE SUPERIOR DRILL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


$250.00 A MONTH 


AND EXPENSES MADE. 

| Magic 
lLamp 

MAKES ITS 

OWN GAS. 


They Pay for Themselves 


Gives 90 to 100 Can- 
dle-power light at a 
cost of only 


1 CENT 
FOR 


10 HOURS. 


No danger, no risk, no 
trouble, nosmell. The 
Magic Lamp is made a 
standard by fire Insur- 
ance Underwriters. 


MADE IN ALL STYLES AND 
PRICES. 


AGENTS make €250and up- 
ward a month 
selling these Lamps, They 
sell on sight to stores and 
families. Over One Million 
Now in Use in U. 8. and 
Canada. Write to-day for 
territory and sample lamp. 


eed MACIC LIGHT co. 
Factory, 15 River St., CHICAGO, ILLS., 
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U. S. GOVT. 


ADOPTED and USED 


U.S. A. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 
SEWING MACHINES 
hy Direct From Manufacturers eavermy 90 % 


THREE MONTHS FREE TRIAL. 


Write for our special terms on 
sewing machines. We shipany- 
where without deposit 


Chicago Singer, $9 








$40.00 Woodlawn for.......$14.95 
$50.00 “drop head.. 16.00 
$60.00 Hamilton drop head... 18.00 


Write for catalogue of thousands similar bargains 
in Furniture, Household Decorations, Buggies, 
Harness, Bicycles, mailed free. 

THE HAMILTON COMPANY, 
85 to $7 Randolph 8t., - Chicago. 


EARNERS IMPROVED 


_KNITTER 


PD WITH RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT, 


Knits everything, from 
Y/ homespun or factory 
| yarns, equal to hand-knit- 
ting. Cheap, Practical, 

‘ Simple. ilustrated in- 
MONEY FOR 7 LH struction teaches you all 
AGENTS. > about it. Only machine made 
with RiBBING ATTACHMENT. Ahead of all competitors. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Plain and ribbed samples free. 
Address, J GEARHART Clearfield. Pa, 


STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


Never wear out, need no hames, adjustable 
in size, fit any horse, will not all but heal 
sores,put on and taken off in half usnal time, 
Lighter than other collars and hames. 


Agents Wanted in Every County 

Every farmer and teamster wants them, 
because practical, sensible and cheaper. 
Good money for workers. Write for par- 
ticulars and territory not taken. No 
charge for territory. 
HOWELL & SPAULDING, Box %, Caro, Mich, 


Opportunities in Northern Wisconsin 


The manufacturer as well as the farmer can find. 
plenty of opportunities in partially developed North- 
ern Wisconsin. The section is rich and capable of 
development, as is manifest by the finely cultivated 
farms and the large manufacturing plants in that 
locality. There is plenty of mineral, hardwood tim- 
ber and land for all who desire to settle. escriaey 
Panipat and maps on application to W. H. Killen, 

oe poe Industrial Commissioner, or Jas. ©. Pond, 
, Colby & Abbot Building, Milwaukee, Wis: 


Cider and Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity 10 to 120 Barrels in ten hours. 


Send for Catalogue. - 

























Fulton, Oswego Co, N. ¥: 


Empire State Pulley & Press Co. 
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FEEDING COW-PEAS AND BEANS 


OW-PEAS and beans are more val- 

uable than corn for their protein. 

Beans contain about twenty- 

three per cent of protein, one 
and one half per cent of fat, fifty per 
cent of starch, three per cent of mineral 
matter and about twenty-two per cent 
of crude fiber. Corn contains about ten 
per cent of protein, five per cent of fat, 
seventy per cent of starch, one and one 
half ‘per cent of mineral matter and 
about twelve per cent of crude fiber. 
Fractions are omitted for convenience. 
It will be noticed that beans have twice 
as much protein as corn, and twice as 
much mineral matter (lime for shells, 


ete.), while corn has more fat and 
starch. With corn at sixty-five cents a 
bushel the feeding value of beans 
should be about $1.20, with the same 


weight a bushel; but much depends 
upon the kind of beans. They are very 
cheap at eighty-five cents a bushel, es- 
pecially as they are, in some states, 
four pounds a bushel heavier than corn. 
With feed so low one may be tempted 
to feed too mueh, which should be 
guarded against. It may be added that 
as both beans and corn contain a suf- 
ficiency of fat and starch, the hens get 
more starch than protein; but starch 
is also necessary. Beans may be fed 
raw, but should be ground, though not 
necessarily fine. If they are cooked they 
may be thickened with bran and corn- 
meal until the whole isa stiff dough. 
Theyare very wholesome and are excel- 
lent for fowls. At- eighty-five cents a 
bushel they are worth nearly one and 
one half cents a pound, and in propor- 
tion to the protein, compared with 
corn, are worth more than twice as 
much as corn. Cow-peas are about the 
same in feeding value as beans, ~ 


a 
CROP-BOUND FOWLS 


The following is a method for euring 
crop-bound chickens: Pour into the 
mouth all the warm water it will hold; 
have the water as warm as possible, but 
not to scald. Work the crop carefully, 
to break up the mass, holding the 
ehicken by the feet, head down, still 
working the crop, and the broken-up 
portions will pass out through the 
mouth. Repeat the dose of water until 
all soluble portions are removed. Whole 
corn, wheat, oats, ete., will readily pass 
out. “The portion remaining unbroken 
will probably be a stone, piece of coal, 
rag or string. If either of the former, 
take a round, smooth stick the size of 
a lead-pencil and eight inches long; 
pass this gently into the mouth and 
into the crop, being careful not to get 
it into the windpipe. Press the hard 
substance earefully against the stick, 
withdraw the stiek slowly, and follow 
up with the. stone or other substance. 
This can be pressed up and passed out 
through the mouth. Be careful to keep 
the object against the stick as you 
withdraw it. To remove rags, grass, 
string, ete., use a surgeon’s probe, or 
any instrument having a long handle 
and opening’.as do forceps. Be, careful 
when placing the foreign substance in 
the jaws of the instrument not to catch 
the crop and lacerate it. This method 
can be used for chicks as well as fowls. 
All this can be done in a few minutes 
and avoids cutting. Feed soft food for 
a week, and also give a little sweet-oil. 


a a 
MARKET POULTRY AND FAIRS 


Although some managers of fairs and 
poultry shows draw the line when they 
reach market poultry, giving such no 
place, yet they cannot fail to observe 


_ that no matter how meritorious a breed 


may be its utility as a money-making 
fowl on the farm is the first considera- 
tion on the part of those who buy. 
This is shown in the popularity of some 
breeds, even those that are not ad- 


mitted in the standards, for the claim in 





favor of white breeds, even those that 
are not admitted in the standards, is 
that “pin-feathers do not show on 
them” when they are “dressed for mar- 
ket,” which expresses in a few words 
that the market qualities are always 
paramount to every other advantage, 
or to how many points the birds may 
score. While breeders derive their cus- 
tom from the producers of market 
poultry, yet they take but little interest 
in that branch of the poultry industry, 
some of them treating the matter of 
recognition of the market-fowls at 
shows as of no consequence, which is 
one of the greatest mistakes made. The 
simple capture of a few premiums on 
pure breeds at the shows is as nothing 
compared to the fostering of the im- 
provement of market-fowls, for it is 
from that direction that all the pur- 
chase-money comes. 


a 
FEEDING POTATOES, CARROTS, ETC. 
Potatoes, turnips, carrots and all 


kinds of vegetable foods aid digestion 
and dilute the concentrated grain, as 
well as assist in affording a variety. 
The roots should be fed in troughs, both 
with and without ground grain. 3y 
the term “roots” are meant turnips, 
beets, potatoes, carrots and parsnips, 
beeause they are really the bulbs or 
roots of plants; and as they are grown 
at but little expense they afford a 
cheap food if they can be properly »pre- 
pared for the fowls, which, however, is 
easily accomplished with a root-eutter. 
One advantage in feeding cut roots is 
that if one does not use too much 
ground grain he is not liable to make 
the hens too fat. If ground grain is not 
fed with them one cannot feed too 
much of the eut roots, as they are 
composed largely of water. he proper 
way is to take half a peck of the sliced 
or cut roots, sprinkle the ground food 
over it (one pint to the peck), and give 
it to the fowls. ° Linseed-meal, bran, 
ground meat, middlings,-oats, corn- 
meal, ete., may be mixed and then 
sprinkled over the roots. 


5 
THE EARLY PULLETS 


There are now a large number of 
pullets on farms that were hatched last 
spring, and some of them are already 
laying, though it is yet too soon to ex- 
pect them to do so as a whole. Not 
until October or November should the 
pullets be of sufficient growth to be 
relied upon as regular producers, and 
even then it will depend upon manage- 
ment for: the best results. What is 
necessary now is to keep the pullets 
growing, so as not to have them go 
into the winter season in an immature 
condition; for should they not begin to 
lay before cold weather they may not 
commence before spring. If the pullets 
have been on a good range they will 
no doubt have an advantage in growth, 
and it will be well to allow them a 
mixed diet. Give bone, meat and bran, 
and make more room in the poultry- 
house for them by selling off the cock- 
erels. Destroy all sickly pullets, as 
they will not be worth keeping, and, 
above all, do not crowd too many to- 
gether in the poultry-house. 


a 
SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


There is no breed that has completely 
fulfilled all the requirements of the 
farmer, for the reason that no breed 
ean be made to excel in certain charac- 
teristics without displaying its pre- 
dominant trait so prominently as to 
place it far in the lead in that par- 
ticular respect, and also to render 
all other meritorious characteristics to 
appear deficient. Breeds that excel in 
a single characteristic, however, may 
possess other qualities, but which are 
not prominent simply because compar- 
ison causes a marked difference to such 
a degree as to allow the breed to:appear 


. 


deficient even where excellence really 
exists. A breed may be superior in 
egg-producing qualities, yet not be 
classed among the market breeds, 
though it may even excel over some 
breeds in that respect. ; 


a a 
CLORINATED SODA 


The above solution is well known and 
highly recommended as a cure for roup. 
It comes in bottles holding about one 
quart, and costs about one dollar for the 
imported and fifty cents for the domes- 
tie solution. The solution is a very 
powerful disinfectant, amd is expensive- 
ly used in the practice of medicine for 
washing ulcers and other foul dis- 
charges. It is easily prepared, as follows: 
Dissolve one and one half pounds of 
carbonate of soda in one quart of boil- 
ing water. In another vessel dissolve 
one pound of chloride of lime in three 
quarts of water. Mix the two liquids, 
and filter through blotting-paper. Place 
in tightly corked bottles, and keep in 
a dark place. Use it as a wash oncé or 
twice a day for a fowl affected with 
roup until the discharge ceases. 
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FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT 


There are a few rules absolutely nec- 
essary in the eare of all varieties of 
poultry. Feed regularly at stated times, 
and give no more than will be eaten up 
elean. A change of food will be relished 
and will give a good return. Nests and 
roosting-places must be kept clean and 
free from offensive odor. Fresh clean 
water should be supplied every day. 
Quietude and freedom from alarm of 
any kind are necessary to command 
their confidence, which is a very impor- 
tant consideration; keep them familiar 
with your presence and yoice, and do 
not disappoint their confidence. Ground 
plaster is one of the best disinfectants 
to allay the offensive odors of the hen- 
yard, and costs but little. 


a 
WHEN THEY WILL PAY 


In purehasing trios for spring re- 
member! that the Leghorns, Hamburgs, 
Langshans and Houdans will lay by 
next April if hatched as late as last 
June. The Langshans usually lay ear- 
lier than some of the large breeds. In 
selecting Plymouth Rocks, Brahmas, 
Cochins and Wyandottes, however, en- 
deavor either to procure old fowls, or 
pullets that were hatched not later 
than April. For breeding purposes the 
winter laying is no object, and late- 
hatched pullets will answer if mated 
with an old cock or early cockerel; but 
for winter laying get them as large as 
possible. 
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INQUIRIES ANSWERED 


Dysentery in Turkeys.—f, A. S., States- 
ville, N. Y., writes: ‘“‘My young turkeys, 
about fifty, were raised-on wheat, bread and 
cracked corn, Some of them have dysentery. 
I have tried several remedies.” 

Rprty:—Change the diet, confine them for 
two or three days, and allow a mess twice 
a day of one part linseed-meal and two parts 
bran scalded. 

Hard Crop.—P. R. S., Pomfret, Md., writes: 
“Give a remedy for hard crop in little tur- 
keys, attacked when about two or three 
weeks old. I have tried castor-oil.’’ 

RePLY:—You should have mentioned mode 
of feeding, as there may be error in that re- 
spect. Castor-oil is injurious to young tur- 
keys. There may also be loeal causes or 
surroundings, or even lice, 

Black Eggs.—F. 0. K., Ashley, Mass., 
writes: ‘Why are my hens’ eggs black when 
cooked? Some of them run under the barn 
and drink the liquid manure, and some run in 
the orchard.” 

Reriy:—Several cases have been known of 
similar ciréumstances, and it has been as- 
eribed to the food, to too much sulphur, to 
excess of coloring matter in food, and to the 
abnormal condition of the fowls. 





Temperature in Brooders.—f, P. C., 
Dunlap, Kan., writes: “1. With the bulb of 
the thermometer in the brooder, what degree 
of temperature should be maintained? 2. 
What high or low temperature is injurious? 
8. What\is the value of Kafir-corn compared 
with Indian corn, for poultry?" 
~ Repiy:—1. Not under-eighty or over ninety- 
five degrees; if too high the chicks will come 
out; if too low they will crowd. 2. During dry 
weather with very young chicks seventy de- 
grees for a short time may do no harm. 
Over one hundred. degrees is dangerous. 
Chicks also vaty in vigor and hardiness. 3. 
“The two foods are very nearly equalin value 
for poultry. ‘ : 





SLEEPLESS Up 
SALLOW SKINNED {| 


frequently chew and smoke immense 
quantities of tobacco and wonder all - 
the time why they look so bad, feel 
so mean. Try under an absolute quar- 
antee of benefit and final cure, or money 
refunded, the taking of a single box of 


NO-TO-BAC 


regulates tobacco using, ‘ 
builds up nervous system, 

makes pure, rich blood. Many report 
again of ten pounds in ten days. Go 
buy a box. Tryit under your own 


DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE, ‘crag? 


drug- 
ist is authorized to sell No-To-Bac un- 
er absolute guarantee to cure every 
form of tobacco using. Our written guar- 
antee, free sample of No-To-Bac and 
booklet_called ‘‘Don't Tobacco Spit and 
Smoke Your Life Away,"’ mailed for the 
asking. Address THE STERLING REM- 
EDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can., N. Y.63 


CASCARETS ccctiioation: oniy ive, 


FODDER SHREDDER < 


The first successful Husker built. 


The most efficient Shredder. 
This machine will add 20 per cent 
to the acreage of your farm, for it 
converts the entire corn plant into a sale- 
able product, 
It husks the ears, delivering them into 
crib or wagon, while it shreds stalks, 
leaves, etc., intoa fine soft fodder, readily 
eaten by all kindS.of stock. Every ma- 
chine equippe? with ‘our famous DOU- 
BLE SPIRAL SHREDDVR HEAD. 
1900 models slow impor’* CK? 
features. Sizes sui 
any purpose. 3 
We make the larges®\¢ 
finest line of these ma-\_& 
chines inthe world. 


Write for catalogue. 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
21 River St. 
Sterling, Ill. 
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Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 
NoLaundry Work 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 

airs of Cuffs, 25cts. 

ty mail, 30cts. Send 
6 cts. in stamps for sample collar or pair 
of cuffs. Name size and style. 
















REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept, C, Boston, Mass. 
RUBENS ae TASSO: «gy oe aoy pay 
Ry oat) a > 
am F & fw fw 
PERFECT a > 
ip 
WASHER of 
SENT_ON TRIAL at whole. 4 
sale pe, Tf not satisfactory money . 
will be refunded. SOLD unter a 
POSITIVE GUARANTRE to wash 
as clean as can be done on the ge 
washboard, even to the wrist 2 RE, 
and neckbands of the most soiled 
shirt, and with far greater S 
ease. Does_not wear out the 
clothes. _Economizes soap, 
labor andtime. ACE 
WANTED. Exclusive ter- 
fitory given. Big money 
made. For terms and prices 
Address, 
Portland Mfg, Co, Box 
A ee eae ee 
Clear,Pure, Long Keeping Cider. 
and more of it from the small amount of 
apples can only be secured by using a 
Hydraulic Cider Press 
Made in various sites, hand and power. 


medal and di- 
‘air. Catalogue 
and price-list sent free upot request. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Ser 
6 Main St., Mt. Gilead, hio. 


j ~ t LY lig » Strong: 
est cheapest & fastest Ful: Le Circle Balerin the 
market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 
with one or two horses. ill bale 10 to 15 tons of hay 
a che Write for description and ce 

- EORCE ERTEL CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


= This beatiful Turquoise or 
y Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 

, Warranted three years, wit! 
initial engraved and a premio abso- 
lutely FREE. Send 10 cents to help pa: 

pases Catalogue free. The Sheil 
ovelty Co.. Dept, Y .194 Broadway,N.Y, 


DEATH to LICE onhens & chickens. 64- Bock Wise. 


D, J. Lambert, Box 303, 
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D QUERIES 


YS] READ This novice [t 


Questions from regular subscribers of FARM AND 
FIRESIDE relating to matters of general interest 
will be answered in these columns free of charge. 
Querists desiring immediate replies, or asking infor- 
mation upon matters of personal interest only, should 
inclose stamps for return postage. The fullname and 
post-office address of the inquirer should accompany 
each query, in order that we may answer by mail if 
necessary. Queries must be received at least TWO 
WHEKS before the date of the issue in which the 
answer is expected. Queries should not be written 
an paper containing matters of business, and should 
be written on one side of the paper only. 






















Poison-ivy.—J. M. W., Harbor Springs, 
Mich., wishes to know how to get rid of 
poison-ivy without handling it or destroying 
a lawn. It Is a singular fact that some 
persons can handle poison-ivy without being 
poisoned, while others are severely poisoned 
by touching it. Employ one who is immune 
to root up the plants In your yard, carry 
them to a brush or rubbish heap and .burn 
them. The plants can be killed without 
handling by applying concentrated sulphuric 
acid every two or three weeks in the spring- 
time, when the plant is growing most vigor- 
ously. Apply about half a teaspoonful of the 
acid to the stem of each plant. Used with 
care very little of the grass will be killed. 

The poison of this plant is an oil, named 
toxicodendral. Being insoluble in water it 
cannot be washed off the skin by water 
alone, but is readily removed by alcohol, The 
remedy for poisoned hands or face is an alco- 
holic solution of sugar of lead. Dilute the 
alcohol about one third with water, and add 
all the powdered sugar of lead it will dis- 
solve. Rub the solution oyer the affected 
skin two or three times a day until cured. 
The solution itself is a rank poison if taken 
internally. 






Castor-bean Culture. B. W., Vic- 
toria, Tex. In answer to your query we repub- 
lish from PaRM and Faapstpn the following: 
“The castor-bean plant Wants a warm, rich 
soll, and withgood eulturé will yield, south 
of the forti parallel, tfteen to twenty 
bushels to cre, but the average is not 
over ten bi As. The soil should be put in 
thorough ition, and the beans planted 
at the same time and in the same manner as 
corn, except that they should be planted in 
hills five feet apart each way, three or four 
beans to the hill, and every seventh row 
should be planted with navy-beans or pota- 
toesf to permit of the passage of a wagon in 
ting. The culture consists in thinning 
the ‘plants to one in each hill when about 
six inches high, and in keeping the ground 
The harvesting should begin 
when the pods begin to er: , which will 
be some time in August. A wagon is driven 
along the open rows, the ripe pods gathered 
and thrown into it and carried to the drying- 
yards, which should be like an old-fashioned 
threshing-floor, and preferably upon the 
southern slope of a dry knoll. The heat of 
the sun does the threshing by causing the 
pods to pop open. Rain should be avoided if 
possible. After being threshed the beans are 
cleansed by a fanning-mill and spread upon 
the barn floor for further drying. Where a 
sufficient quantity is raised it is better to 
have drying-sheds for both pods and beans. 
St. Louis is the castor-bean market.” 
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VETERINARY 


CONDUCTED BY DR. H. J. DETMERS 


To regular subscribers of the FARM AND FIRESIDE 
answers will be given through these columns free of 
charge. Where an immediate reply by mail is desired 
the applicant should inclose a fee of one dollar, other- 
wise no attention will be paid to such arequest. In- 
quiries should always contain the writer’s full address. 
Queries must be received at least Two WEEKS before 
the date of the issue in which the answer is expected. 
Veterinary queries should be sent directly to DR. H, 
J. DermeERs, 1315 Neil Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Noter.—Parties who desire an answer to their in- 
quiries in this-column must give their name and 
address, not necessarily for publication, but for other 
goodreasons. Anonymous inquiries are not answered. 
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Swine-plague.—P. A. W., Mulhall, Okla. 
What you describe is swine-plague, or so- 
called hog-cholera. 

Hemorrhage in the Lungs.—M. A. H., 
Henderson, Iowa. What you describe is 
hemorrhage of the lungs; but what caused 
the hemorrhage, or what morbid process or 
disease produced the same, cannot be learned 
from your statements, Any treatment very 
likely would have been in vain. 

Probably an Actinomyecom.—YV, §., Cat- 
lin, Wash. What you describe appears to be 
an actinomyeom (so-called Iump-jaw) in the 
bone. Since the steer is now two years old, 
and the morbid process began when the same 
was yet a calf, or perhaps a yearling, the 
prospect of a cure is a véry slim one, and the 
best advice I can give you is to fatten the 
animal and to convert the same into beef. 
‘This can be safely done, because so long as 
the animal is not otherwise ailing or ema- 
ciated, but is in a good and thrifty condition, 
the beef is perfectly good and wholesome; at 
any rate, infinitely better than that of any 
» tuberculous cow allowed to be butchered for 
_ buman food, — : 5 





An Injured Cow.—J, L,, Larimore, N, D. 
The injury to yor cow, the same or very sim- 
ilar to that sustained by the mare of M. L. 


K., Butaw, Ala., does not in the least affect~ 


the milk, but probably renders the cow unfit 
for’ breeding. The same, therefore, should 
not be kept in a pasture together with two 
or three hupdred of cattle and seyen or eight 
bulls. 

Paralysis of Penis.—W. T. 8., Couteh- 
man, Texas. When your five-year-old horse 
was castrated last spring the penis, it seems, 
was injured by a bungling operation, and in 
consequence became paralyzed. It may be 
that a judiciously applied suspensorium will 
do some good; but in such a case a prognosis 
can be based only upon a careful examina- 
tion. Please read the heading of the veteri- 
nary column. 

Crooked Legs in a Young Colt,—T. 8., 
College Springs, Iowa. If the crookedness of 
the legs of one of your twin colts is contined 
to the joints the prospect that the same will, 
grow up a useful animal is a very fair one, 
especially if from time to time a little cor- 
rection is applied by judiciously paring the 
hoofs as soon as the colt is old enough or the 
hoofs strong enough for that process. But if 
the erookedness is in the bones—that is, if 
the bones between the joints are bent or 
erooked—the prospect of the colt outgrowing 
the crookedness is a very slim one. 





Agalactia for Three Days.—J. D. N., 
Hallsville, Ohio. If your cow yielded a good 
quantity of milk immediately after calving, 
and not merely a small quantity of a serous 
fluid or colostrum that had accumulated Nn 
the udder, then for the next three days pro- 
duced no milk ‘at all, and after that produced 
an ordinary flow of milk, it would indeed be 
a singular case; but it would be nothing un- 
common if, as hinted only a small 
quantity of a serous fluid was obtained at the 
first milking, for in that mammary 
glands were not yet prepared to perform their 
functions immediately at the birth of the calf. 
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Possibly Tuberculosis.—G. P. B., White 
City, Kansas. The hacking cough and the 
falling off in flesh, in combination with the 
fact that your cow is a Jersey and six years 
old, raise sufficient suspicion that she may 
be affected with tuberculosis to make it ad- 
visable to subject her to the tuberculin test. 
If you write to your state veterinarian he 
will undoubtedly inform you where the tuber- 
culin can be obtained and how the test has 
to be applied. The slight attack of garget 
in one quarter, the diarrhea for one day and 
the subsequent constipation were probably 
produced by entirely ditferent causes not now 
acting any more. 





Three Questions.—H, 1. R., Middletown, 


Md. 1. The best remedy for healing wounds 
and cuts on horses consists in scrupulous 


cleanliness and in maintaining strict asepsis. 
2. Sore shoulders caused by an ill-fitting or 
dirty collar require the same treatment, and 
besides that a removal of the causes and 
absolute rest until a healing has been effected. 
3. Good, sound and nutritious food in sutl- 
ficient quantities given at regular times, care- 
ful grooming and moderate exercise, combined 
with good care in general and pure water to 
drink as often as the animal may desire, will 
put a horse in a good marketable condition 
quicker than anything else. 

Troublesome to Milk.—R. BW. L., White 
Oaks, N. M. It may be that the extraordi- 
narily large teats ,of your cow make it 
troublesome to milk her, but I have never yet 
met with a case in which large teats made 
the milking impossible. If the teats are 
exceedingly large the milker may use both 
hands on one teat at the same time. I cannot 
recommend any milking eatheters or milking- 
machines, no matter how ingeniously con- 
structed, for wherever they, are used garget 
will soon result unless the most scrupulous 
cleanliness and strict asepsis are maintained, 
something you will find more diflicult if the 
teats are excessively large than the milking 
by hand. 

Possibly Navicular Disease.—, B. 8., 
Camden, 8. C. You give a detailed description 
of what you have done, but fail to describe 
the lameness and actions of the horse when 
moving (walking or trotting) and when at 
rest, which is infinitely more important for 
diagnostie purposes than a knowledge of what 
has been done. The only remark of yours 
having any bearing upon the nature of the 
lameness is that the hoof was contracted, 
that the contraction has been partially re- 
moved, and that the lameness is yet the same, 
consequently one is led to suppose that the 
contraction was not the cause, but rather the 
result, of the lameness. A good way to as- 
certain whether a lameness like that shown 
by-.your horse is caused by navicular disease 
or by some other cause is to put a bar-shoe 
on the lame foot, bringing pressure to bear 
upon the frog. If it is navicular disease the 
lameness will at once very perceptibly in- 
erease, and the bar-shoe, of course, must be 
removed; while if it is not navicular disease 
the bar-shoe will not exert any influence upon 
the lameness. Navicular disease is, practi- 
cally, not amenable to treatment, but the 
lameness can be somewhat decreased if the 
quarters of the hoof are not cut down, or if 
the shoes are provided with heel-calks, and 
if thus the tendons, and consequently the 
nayvicular bone, are relieved from a certain 
amount of weight and pressure, which there- 
by is thrown upon the bones, uy 
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The Last Stage of Some Worm Dis- 
ease.—H. W. S., Letcher, 8. D. What-you 
deseribe looks to me like the last, or fatal, 
stage of some worm disease. Make a post- 
mortem examination of the first calf that 
dies, and examine particularly the lungs, and 
with a pointed pair of scissors clip open the 
bronchial tubes clear down to their finest 
ramifications, and you yery likely will find 
the cause. If you should not, examine the 
liver and the intestines. If you find the 
worms; as I expect you will, keep your 
calves next spring and summer away from 
all low and swampy places and also from all 
pools and ditches containing more or less 
stagnant water. Water freshly drawn from 
a good deep well or obtained from a good 
spring is all right. 

May Have Been Tetanus.—B. A., Clarks- 
ville, Ark. According to your rather meager 
description it may be that your horse died 
ef tetanus, or so-called lockjaw, but if so 
you must have overlooked a very important 
and characteristic symptom; namely, the in- 
ability of the animal to open its mouth, I 
do not know of any poison except strychnine 
that would produce similar symptoms; but if 
your horse had been poisoned with a fatal 
chnine he would not have lived 
but would have died inside of 
a few hours. If, on the other hand, the horse 
could open its mouth like any other horse 
there was no lockjaw; but in that case your 
description of the symptoms and of the re- 
sult of the post-mortem examination is so 
defective that no diagnosis can be based up- 
on it. 

Possibly Mange.—L. L., Copenhagen, N. 
Y. You ask many questions, but give very 
little information concerning the disease 
about which you ask the questions. It may 
be that the disease on the body of your horse 
is mange, but the swelling of the legs very 
likely is due to some other cause; for in- 
stance, to so-called scratches, pimples and 
cracks on¢the posterior surface of the lower 
joints below the fetlock. If so, the swelling, 
unless the case has become chronic, will dis- 
appear if you bring these sores to a healing 
by making twice a day a liberal application 
to all of them of a mixture composed of 
liquid subacetate of lead and olive-oil, one to 
three. Keep the animal on a clean and dry |} 
floor until a’ healing has been effected, and | 
then see to it that these parts are kept clean | 
and properly groomed. Concerning the skin | 
disease on the body of your horse, the best 
advice I can give you is to have the same 
examined by a eompetent veterinarian— 
there ought to be no lack of them in your 
state—and then as to treatment to follow his 
advice, 

A Lame Horse—A Tumor.—J. K., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, As to your horse, it may be, that 
the lameness has some other cause than the 
so-called If the lameness is the 
most conspicuous when the horse leaves the 
stable, and improves during exercise, it may | 
nayicular even ring- 
bone that causes it. As to the separation of 
the wall of the hoof, I surely did not advise 
the use of a leather pad and of oakum and 
tar, but to cut away as far as practicable any 
loose horn, and to lay the separation bare and 
to dress it perhaps with absorbent cotton 
and tincture of aloes, to keep it dry and asep- 
tic. Further, I advised you to shoe the horse | 
in such a way as. would relieve the tender 
parts of any weight and pressure. As to 
the tumor, such a tumor either must be left 
alone, or if an attempt is made to remove it, 
it must be completely remoyed; for if one | 
gets scared while performing the operation, 
and removes only a portion, he may be sure 
that almost any tumor will resent the inter- 
ference make up for the loss by | 
Such things must 
before the sur- 
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Perhaps a Roarer. 
Iowa, It seems your 
roarer; that is, an animal in which more or 
less difficulty of breathing and an audible 
noise at each breath is produced by 
obstacle fn the respiratory passage as soon 
as the respiration is accelerated either by 
hard work or by f. traveling. If the hill 
of which you speak is rather steep, it is 
therefore possible that the difficulty of 
breathing sets in and the noise (roaring, 
whistling grunting) is heard when the | 
horse is ascending, and not when descending 
the hill or when driven on level ground, un- 
less the speed is considerably increased or a 
rider is put on the horse’s back and compels 
the latter to trot or to gallop. The obstacle 
to the free passage of the air may be of 
yarious kinds, and in ditferent may 
have a different seat; but in a majority of 
cases it is brought about by paralysis or ¢ 
diseased condition of one of the recurrent 
nervy 
corresponding arytenoid cartilage to open the 
glottis at each inspiration. As long as the 
respiration is not accelerated by hard work, 
a speedy gait or excitement, and the air 
passes slowly into and out of the lungs, the 
glottis, being opened on one side, offers space 
enough for the necessary quantity of air to 
pass without producing an audible sound; but 
as_soon as the respiration is considerably 
accelerated the air must be forced through a 
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Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature. 

Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere, 


An Elgin Watch always has the 
word anleees engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed, 


Send for free booklet, 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN, ILL 





Farm Wagon Economy 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in 
the very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in 
the great amount of labor it will save, and its great 
durability. The Electric Wheel Co., who make this 
Electric Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric 
Wheels, have solved the problem of a successful and 
durable low down wagon at a reasonable price. 


’ ELECTRIC 


This wagon is composed of the best material 
throughout—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel 
hounds, etc, Guaranteed to carry 4,000 pounds, 
These Electric Steel Wheels are 
made to fit any wagon, and make 
practically a new wagon out of 
the old one. They can be had in 
any height desired and any width 
of tire up to eight inches. With 
an extra set of these wheels a 
farmer can interchange them 
with his regular wheels and have 
a high or low down wagon at 
will. Write for catalogue of the 
full “ Electric Line ” to ELECTRIC 
WHEEL Co., Box 96, QuINCY, ILL. 
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QUICK CORN CUTTING 


which saves the crop at its best, saves it from 
the frost, saves ail the ears, saves time, 
saves labor and hence saves money. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
CORN HARVESTER 


does all these things. Cuts STF desired height. 
Safety shafts protect horse. Safety seats pro- 
tectmen, So lowin price every farmer can af- 
ford to ownone. Send for free catalogue, 50) 


THE FOOS MANFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


For All Lame Horses 


whether they have ({-ieqesestmes 24. jeer 
spayins, ringbones Jj y 

splints, curbs, or 

other forms of bony N 

enlargement, use 


KEN Ss 
SPAVIN 
CURE 


Cures without a 
blemish as it 
does not blister, 
As a liniment 
for family use, 
ithasno equal. 
+ Price $1, Six for 
$5. Ask your 
druggist for 
Kendall’s Spayin Qure, also “A Treatise on the 
Horse,” the book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, YT. 
-DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES 


bale nearly all the hay baled in the 
world.Send for free illustrated catalog, A b 
» DEDERICK’S SONS’, * 
41 Tivoli Street, 
Albany, N.Y, 
The Pioneer—It still 
leads all ota 
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A GOOD WINDMILL 


LASTS A LIFETIME 


Don't buy a poor one when 
you can buy the 


IMPERIAL 


with patent internal gear and 
malleable iron frame. Write 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 
24 River St., Springficld, Ohio 


CURED WITH 
DR. TAFT’S 
‘ASTHMALENE 


Send for FREE Trial Bottle and Testimonials, 














narrow opening With more or less velocity, 
and the greater the latter or the narrower the 
opening the more audible will be the sound 
produced, 





Dr. Taft Bros. Medicine Co., 79 E. 130th St,, N. Y. City. 
Butnot absolutely necessary. ti 

EXPERIENCE bit ane oe particulars of a reel 

ney of the season. 

DESIRABLE &. HANNAFORD, Springiield, Ohio, 
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THE GRANGE 


0) 
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: ® 
Conducted by Mrs. MARY E, Lev, New © 
Plymouth, Ohio 3 
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HOW OUR GRANGE WAS ORGANIZED 


YT WAS a delightful August evening, 
after a hot, sultry day. Mrs. Gra- 
ham drove over to the village post- 
office for the mail, and while waiting 
for the “down” train went up to Mrs. 
Burnham’s for a long-neglected call. 

“What, you here!” cried she, in mock 
displeasure, to Mrs. Brown. “What a 
gadabout you are, anyway. Honestly, 
I believe you go to church six Sundays 
out of the year, and possibly one picnic. 
Mrs. Burnham, let’s organize a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to hus- 
bands and children, and look after this 
Brown case.” And ‘without further 
greeting Mrs. Graham dropped into a 
comfortable chair on the cool porch. 
The others laughed at her characteristic 
greeting. She was an energetic, well- 
educated farmer’s wife, who believed 
that the sum total of human happiness 
could be found on the farm. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” cried she, vigor- 
ously fanning herself, “it makes me 
sick every time I come by that cem- 
eter The fence is down, the ground 
overgrown with briers and weeds, and 





Jones’ sheep are pasturing over the 
graves. Some of the monuments are 


down, and others soon will be. It’s a 
shame we don’t get at it and fix it.” 

“T feel terribly ashamed of it myself,” 
said Mrs. Burnham. “Sister Jennie vis- 
ited me last week. Naturally she wanted 
to visit mother’s grave. You know, we 
have it inclosed with an iron fence, but 
we have never felt able to fence Uncle 
John’s lot. Jennie went over to the 


dear, neglected spot, and burst. out 


erying. ‘Oh, Clara,’ said she, reproach- 
fully, ‘how could you neglect it so!’ And 


then, seeing how it hurt -me, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Forgive me; I know how hard 
it is to get anything of this kind done. 
But it is a disgrace that people who 
cleared the forests and gave this lovely 
land to us should lie so neglected. Why 
don’t the people of Burton clean.up the 
cemetery, fence it and make it a respec- 
table place?’. I told her we had tried 
again and again; that none of us 
wanted the piece of ground so dear to 











us all to be so sadly neglected. But 
what is one person’s business is no- 
bod We fenced in ey lot; several 
others have done the same. 

“How barbarous!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Graham. “To think that only the 


friends of the comparatively few who 
are able to be cared for are paid this 
reverence! Mrs. Smith told me the oth- 
er day that her folks were saving to get 
enough to put up a fence; that they 
had enough to build a plain one, but 
that they wanted theirs as nice as the 
others. And here we have more than 
enough spent in building these unsight- 
ly, selfish fences to fence, the whole 
eemetery. I have been looking up the 
local history of this community since I 
became a resident here. I find that the 
very man who gave the plot for a 
burial-ground lies absolutely uneared 
for. John Walker, who, more than any 
other man, helped to found the library 
and reading-room, lies with a broken 


slab and briers and weeds in commem-— 


oration of his services. I might name 
others who, fifty years ago, took a 
prominent part in the development of 
the county, whose graves lie in a dis- 
graceful tangle of weeds, because their 
families ~have moved away. It’s a 
shame!” Mrs. Graham broke off. 

Little Mrs. Brown, though an inter- 
ested listener, had said nothing. She 
knew too well the justness of Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s strictures. Now she jgined in 
the conversation. “Mr. Brown and I 
haye spoken of this matter,” said she. 
“Each year we have determined that 
this one should be the last t6 see the 
graveyard in so deplorable a state. We 
tried to get interested parties together, 
but seldom succeeded in getting more 

than two or three. After several such 
-unsuccessful ventures we were com- 
pelled to give up the place. Corn-cutting 
_and wheat- -seeding came on, and — the 
cleaning of the graveyard, like the Te- 
pair of our roads, was left to a more 
convenient season. Will you let me 
suggest that we three form ourselves 
into a committee, to see that the work 
is done this year? We have all spent 
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time and energy enough each year to 
do the work if we could only to- 
gether.” 

“Mrs. Brown wants to form some sort 
of a trust to further trample on the 
‘tights of we poor down-trodden men!” 
exclaimed Mr, Burnham, coming in at 
that moment. “Explain yourself, so 
that we may be, if not willing Victims, 
at least able to know our fate.” 

“Willingly,” assented Mrs. Brown. 
“We were just haying our annual airing 
of views over the disgraceful condition 
of the cemetery. We thought possibly 
we could each of us invite Several fam- 
ilies to meet and devise means of carry- 
ing out the work we have talked about 
so much.’ 

BN capital idea,” replied Mr. Burn- 
ham. “They can meét here, can’t they, 
mother?” glancing at Mrs. Burnham. 

“Certainly,” she replied. “Let’s have 
it a week from to-day, as so many come 
after their mail at that time.” 

So it was decided, and a list made out 
of those who would be most interested 
and the most likely to help. 

“And ‘be sure,” said Mrs. Graham, 
who had had large experience in get- 
ting things of a public nature done, 
“be sure that none of you say that we 
had decided to do so and so. Lead up 
to the matter gradually, and if possible 
convey the idea to each that he or she 
suggested this plan,and that you are 
only willing seconds to their lead.” 
And with cordial good-nights and best 
wishes the hopeful friends separated. 

A week later a dozen families met at 
the Burnham home on the edge of 
town. Soon the men adjourned to the 
cemetery, to lay out plans for the com- 
ing war on weeds, while from each 
buggy came suspicious-looking baskets. 

“We knew that you would want to 


serve refreshments,’ explained Mrs. 
Graham, ‘so each of us brought some- 
thing. It was Mrs. Brown’s idea,” 


nodding brightly to that happy woman. 
“We kept a list of what each could fur- 
nish most easily. Each knew what the 
other would bring, so there will be no 
surplus of cakes and lack of fruits, ete. 
Oh, yes, there is the wagon.” And has- 
tily going to the road, she gave direec- 
tions for the unloading of several 
freezers of cream that had been gath- 
ered up among the interested parties. 

“How lovely!’ exclaimed Mrs. Burn- 
ham, delightedly. ‘‘Let’s spread tables 
here in the yard.” And while the happy 
workers were getting out the dainties 
so dear to the feminine eye and heart 
the men returned, 

“Let us go into the byways and 
hedges and compel them to come in,” 
cried Mr. Burnham, in mock solemnity. 
“It is Saturday; half the country round 
is in town; let’s go and invite them to 
the feast the gods have set before us.” 

“Goddesses,” corrected Mrs. Graham, 
with a majestic wave of the hand. 

“T beg your pardon, American god- 


desses—the truest, the best in the 
world,” assented Mr. Burnham, with a 
gallant bow and wave of the hand. ‘*The 


plans are all laid, Brown. We'll bring 
‘em in and let ’°em make suggestions to 
their hearts’ content. By easy stages 
we will lead them to believe they sug-, 
gested our plan, and that, in fact, the 
whole thing would have fallen through 
had not a Tere wat Providence sent 
them our way.” > ' 

And thus with pleauaall talk but earn- 
est minds this little band soon gathered 
about the tables, and the invited ones 
made suggestions and waxed zealous in 
the cause when they found how well 
received were their hints and advice. 
And the outcome was that before an- 
other month rolled round the cem- 
etery was clean and free from weeds, a 
new fence was built, broken-down mon- 
uments set up, and a piece of unsightly 
ground had become a lovely resting- 
place for the beloved dead. 

Again the leaders met at Mr. Burn- 
ham’s. It was a central point for all. 

“When will we repaint the parson- 
age?” inquired Mr. Brown. “It’s rather 
unsightly.” ‘ 

“And a stable is needed,’ chimed in 
Mrs. Burnham. “It’s disgraceful the 
way poor Mr. Dean had to go so far to 
care for his horse last winter.” 

“Yes, and we ought to have sheds for 
the horses and buggies,” said Mr, Burn- 
ham. 

“Let’s form ourselves into a perma- 
nent society. There are so many im- 
provements needed that we could make 
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if we could get together without so 


much trouble. Then the winter will 
soon be here, and we can have our long- 
talked-of reading elub.” It was Mrs. 
Brown who spoke—Mrs. Brown, who | 
had been kept so closely at home by 
household cares that lines and prema- 
ture gray hairs showed the havoe time 
and hard work, with few recreations, 
were playing with her beautiful face. 

“T will heartily second the motion,” 
said Mr. Brown, with that grace and 
tenderness so charactgristie of the. 
American farmer who takes pride in 
his business and his family. “If a per- 
manent organization will help mothers 
as much as these few meetings have, 
an old codger like myself will have to 
look well to his laurels. Why, mother 
and I enjoy_our moonlight drives as 
much as we did twenty years ago, don’t 
we, mother?” Mrs. Brown blushed and 
smiled, while a happy light played in 
her soft gray eyes. ’ 

“T think we farmers pay too little 
attention to the social claims of our 
neighborhood,” observed Mr. Graham. 
“We get too much in the habit of sub- 
ordinating everything to business; so 
much so that we often lose by our close 
application. ‘All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy’ is as applicable 
to we old folks as to the younger ones.” 

“Why don’t you organize a grange?” 
inquired young Mr. Hamilton, who was 
visiting the Burnhams. 

A silence fell over the group, and that 
stiffness which is so deadening settled 
upon all. Fortunately young Hamil- 
ton was a man of tact and experience, 
and instantly perceived that the cold- 
ness with which his suggestion was 
received was due not so much to any 
objection to the idea itself, but to the 
thought that these easy, cordial gath- 
erings would become formal affairs. 





“The reason that I suggested the | 


grange,’ continued he, easily, apparent- 
ly not noticing the silence, “was that 
you are already one in a local way. You 
are doing exactly what the grange 
seeks to do. Your work is along the 
line of its work. But there is this dis- 
tinct advantage, that while maintaining 
your own individuality as a local club 
you could also, by the same organiza- 
tion, and with precisely the same work, 
come in close fellowship with thou- 
sands upon thousands who are doing 
exactly what you are doing.. You would 
form a link in that great chain that 
is binding farmers together in a com- 
pact organization, and getting them in 
shape to co-operate with the clubs 
maintained by other business men. You 
would give and receive in a way that 
you cannot if you are simply an isolated 
local club.” 

There were a few moments of awk- 
ward silence, broken by Mrs. Graham. 
“I for one like the idea,” said she. “I 
have been reading of the splendid work 
the grange is doing, and have often 
wished we had one, but I didn’t know 
how to go to work to get one.” 

“And I, too, like the idea,” said Mr. 
Burnham. “We need a local organiza- 
tion, and are going to have it. I don’t 
see why we couldn’t go a step further 
and become a part of a great national 
organization.” 





“Aereed!”’ eried several others. And 
so it was decided to call in an organizer 
who would give them the necessary in- 
structions. Young Hamilton wired the 
state master of the need of a grange, 
and asked that a deputy-be sent, A 
day later came a commission, with nec- 
essary blanks, to young Hamilton, in- 
structing him to complete the work he 
had begun. A week later No. 1005 was 
organized, and a happier or more pros- 
perous grange cannot be found to-day. 

Iam sure that there are hosts of oth- 
er communities. in which if an organ- 
izer should go no grange would be 
organized at the outset. He might 
plant the seed, leaving to time the de- 
velopment of the giant oak. There are 
many people desiring a grange who feel 
that a good one could not be organized 
in their community. The fact is that 
that neighborhood which cannot main- 
tain a grange is the exception rather 
than the rule. In many instances those 
who want a grange could the quicker 
gratify their longing by getting a few 
kindred spirits together for mutual 
help and enjoyment, and later on or- 
ganize a grange and become a potent 
factor in the great work that is being 
done by the American farmer. 
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CONSTIPATION 


“I have gone 14 days at a time without a 
movement of the bowels, not being able to 
moye them except by using hot water injections, — 
Chronic constipation for seven years placed me in 
this terrible condition; during that time I did ev- 
erything I beard of but never found any relief; such 
was my case until I began using CASCARETS, I 
now have from one to three passages a day, and ifI 
was rich I would give $100.00 for each movement; it 
is such a relief.” AYLMER L. HUNT, ~ 

* 1689 Russell 8t., Detrolt, Mich. 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PAGULATE THE UNE 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 20c, 0c. 


«« CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322 


Tailor-Made Wrapper 


MADE EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASTRE, 


7 Prepaid 25 
Delivered ,Porai4 $1.25 Ae, 
Made of high-grade wash goods 

in blacks, grays and colors, beauti- 
fully finished (seecut) withbretelles, 
belt, deep flounce and corset-cover 
dining. No dressmaker could make 
it better. Dry-goods stores cannot 
meet our price. We are in the cot- 
ton-mills district, get first choice 
and saye middlemen’s commission. 
Enclose 1.25, state length of 
front, bust measure and color pref- 
erence,and we will make and send _ 
the wrapper, charges prepaid; or if 
you prefer, send 2-cent stamp for 
free samples, measurement blanks 
and particulars of how to get 
a wrapper freé. You run no 
risk. If you are dissatisfied 
send if back and your money 
will be promptly returned. 


SPRINGFIELD MFG. CO., 
9 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 































uni FREE EXAMINATION 
CASE yy Express Charges Paid 
ceNTs bg Before you buy a watch it willnotoost you a cént to 










see our great watch bargain. Cutthis out and send 
to us with your name and address,and we will send 
You atte for examination ‘a hand- 
somo Tc a A ND CHA 
c.0.D. $4.50 fen aN 
paid: Double hunting case beautifully en- 
grayed, stem wind and stem set watch, 
fitted with richly jeweled movement, fine. 
ly adjusted and guaranteed « correct time 
keeper, with loug gold plated chain for 
ladies or vest chain for gents. Ifyou con- 
siderit equalin appearance to any $40,00 
gold filled watch and chain Warranted 
20 Years, pay the express agent $4.50 


Mention if you wish Ladies o Gents size. 
Ze DIAMOND JEWELRY Co, 
Dept. S52, 225 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ly Direct 


from tactory at wholesale prices 
you pay onesmall protitonly. Why 
pay agents and dealers high prices. 
All attachments free. 30 days free 
trial. Warranted 20 years. 120,000 sold. 
#385.00 Arlington Gem for. #12. 95 
Drop Head Arlington Gem..€15.50 
#50,00 Arlington for. $17.00 
| #65.00 Kenwood for. $21.50 
Other Machines at 89,' 0 & 812 
= ; Large illustrated catalogue and 
testimonials free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 W.VanBurenSt.,B-7, Chicago,f1l 
phe own state, to take charge of 
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83° Mon or Women to represent us in 
olicitors and attend to collections. 

bona-fide salary proposition. iT LVES 

iO CANVASSING whatever. Expenses remitted 
ie) EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. Give 
eferences. Enclose stam dress 
EASILY MADE 
BY LIVE AGENTS 
ae eee our lat- 
est Lu | 0vv - CAMPAIG KTIES. 
Sales unlimited. What others do, you can do. Time 
is short. Write to-day and seenre exclusive territory. 
& M. MPG. CO., Dept. BS, Springfield, Mass. 

~ Send us your address 

and we willshowyou 

ure how to make $3.4 day 

furnish the ys and teach you free, you work i in 

wpe locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., " Box206, Detroit, Mich. 
jarge harp. Rrice $5. Send 10 or more names, persons 
likely to buy; we write them; if ons orders youget Harp 


Reeve’ sl ‘weekly wie cnkdenie expenses. 
8 
ne INVESTM ENT REQUIRED. vars astriet- 
in advance and salary forwarded from headquarters. 
i a 

00-0PERATIV. E 00., soz Star Bldg., OHIOAGO. 
aS or Women 
Goods entirely new and patented. ean Sclignted. 

pense best seller. Address, with stamp, 
absolutely sure; we 
ie the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
FREE. Musical Wonder! Any 
Pik H ARP one plays it, Grand Piano 
TANO Tone; played vertically like 
HARP CO., 


ME RES, AB WS NE eee Agts. wtd. 65 L, St., Columbus, 0. 


BIG COMMISSIONS TO LADY AGENTS 


Lady agents for McCabe corsets and fine underskirts get generous commissions 
and make big money because the gonds sellon sight—varying styles for differ 
ent figures—prices within reach ofall. Write for particulars. 


8ST, LOUIS CORSET COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MOQ. 


wz. MAGIC GOLDOMETER (or hunting min; 


erals, Gold and 
A Silver, also Rods and Needles, Cireular 2 cents, 


B, G. STAUFFER, Dept. F, F., Harrisburg, Pa. 


OPIUM 


WE PAY $18 a week and expenses to men with 
to introduce our Poultry Compound. Send Ta 
JAVELLE Mre. Co., DEPT. 58, Parsons, KANSAS. 


AGENT § siesicnte nl ONEY 


Samples Free. LADIES SUPPLY CO,, 109 Wabash Ave.,Chicaga, 


WANTED AGENTS in every county to sell “Family 


Memorials ;” good profit 
steady work. Address Campbell & Co., 158 bum 8t., Pein ae 


N Beautiful Large Picture; 
ANGELS MH! SPER ci ainsi 








and HENS Habit cured in 10 to 

20 days. No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. A4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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THE FARM AND 


AN ORIGINAL 
LABOR-DAY CELEBRATION 


9 “) 






; By Adele K. Johnson 


The “Poetical Conundrums” proved 


n A happy, enthusiastic letter 
which Florence Morgan, a 
Smith-college girl, wrote to her 
cousin Nell Elliott last sum- 

oh mer she graphically described 

a yacht-race, a house-party 

Pod and the preparations for the 
Labor-day celebration in Blank, which 
included the athletic games, the vast 
parade with thousands of working-men 
in line, the decorations, the speeches and 
the musie. 

Florence was going home the next 
morning. One of her first duties was 
to train a class of newsboys from ‘“‘The 
Boys’ Evening Home” to sing patriotic 
songs. They were to march, too, and 
were jubilant at the prospect. ‘They'll 
make good citizens some day.” 

Why could not the village of Walden 
have a celebration? Nell pluckily made 
an attempt to become a “general pro- 
moter,” but the quaint little hamlet 
nestled ‘near to Nature’s heart” did 
not respond cordially. Fortunately Nell 
remembered a remark Florence once 
made explanatory of her work among 
the newsboys—comparatively little 
could be done for the very ignorant 
foreign adults—‘Commence with the 
children and work for the future.” 

Eight girls and boys from thirteen 
to fifteen years of age were invited to 
a Labor-day entertainment at Nell’s 
home. The entertainment was to be 
held in the afternoon, 
nine. Grape-vines, with bunches of the 
fruit, and pumpkins formed the princi- 


oe 


pal decorations, and gorgeous autumn 


leaves gave a rich glow. Stately asters, 
gay phlox, brilliant nasturtiums and 
poppies filled many vases, bowls and 
jugs. Only one variety of flowers was 
used in each room. Three bowis of nas- 
turtizms were artistically arranged on 
a, mantel; the flowers, picked with 
many leaves, held their heads up as 
bravely as though growing in their own 
little garden-bed. 

Candles were chosen to furnish the 
illumination on account of their suit- 
ability and because they were made 
from tallow. 

Croquet and archery were the games 
with which the afternoon. hours were 
whiled away. 

“The kindly fruits of the earth” were 
represented at the feast. The fresh, 
cool melons, pears, peaches, grapes and 
apples were very attractive Cold chick- 
en, cold ham, wheat (white), rye and 
Graham sandwiches, with sweet, golden 
butter, rich, dainty cheese, pickles and 
sparkling water were served. (The 
“Labor-day pies,” certainly a novel title, 
were delicious individual pumpkin pies, 
A rapid analysis would show that the 
farmer produced the wheat in his field, 
his pigs furnished the lard, the thrifty 
vines yieldeth the pumpkin, while the 
other ingredients were water from the 
faithful well and milk and eggs from 
cow and fowl. Peaches and cream and 
ice-cream completed the menu. Grape- 
leaves and- nasturtium- -blossoms dec- 
orated the supper-table and gracefully 
garnished many of the dishes. 

After supper games were played in 
the house. An MISUSE one was 
“Questions and Answers.” Each ques- 
tion and its answer, ushally laughable 
and inappropriate, were previously 
written on small slips of paper, which 
were numbered alike; they were then 
hidden in flowers—two colors of nas- 
turtiums, one color to contain the 
questions, the other the answers. These 
were prettily arranged on a tray—the 
girls having straw-colored nasturtiums, 
while the boys had those of orange 
hue. One of the questions asked was, 


“What would you do if your father lost 


his money?” “Put on fresh linen and 


brace up,” was the unexpected answer. 


The “Geographical Alphabet” was in- 
teresting. All the letters of the alpha-, 
bet were distributed among the guests, 
and each one was required to write a 
short sentence describing the situation, 
history or a characteriste of a country 
whose name began with one of the let- 


ters given him; for example, “E is for 
Beye, famed land of e shetabiins." 


nd 


from three to 


exciting. “What famous English noyel- 
ist recently deceased was a negro?” 
“Black.” “Who was the gentlest poet?” 
“Lamb.” 

Sturdy little Jack Elliott, his sister’s 
champion, recited the poem *The Stay- 
at-Home,” his selection at the last 
school entertainment. He also recited 
another which he had learned, called 
“The Hard-Work Plan.” — 


“Up and toil along the road, 
And travel with the van, 

And earn your way to greatness 
By the hard-work plan.”’ 


The souvenirs were original, being 
booklets with cream water-color paper 
leayes and covers of celluloid tied with 
tiny crocheted green silk cord tassel- 


tipped. “Labor-day” and the date 
“September 5, 1899,” were skilfully 
painted on the covers in green. Each 


booklet contained a quotation concern- 
ing labor from a poet or philosopher, 
such as: 

“No faithful workman finds his task 
a pastime.” 

“Bodily labor alleviates the pains of 
the mind; and hence arises the happi- 
ness of the poor.” 

“Labor is wholesome to the body and 
good for the mind; it prevents the fruit 
of idleness.” 


“Go labor on; spend and be spent— 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 

It is the way ‘the Master went; 
Should not his servant tread it still?" 


“Not what I have, but what I do, is 
my kingdom.” 

“Experience shows that success is due 
less to ability than to zeal; the winner 
is he who gives himself to his work, 
body and soul.” 

“Blessed is he who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness. 
He has a work, a life-purpose; he has 
found it, and will follow it.” 

“Work is the fresh air of the soul.” 
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TOMATOES AS VEGETABLES—TOMATOES 
AS FRUIT 


It is a fact, though you may not all 
be aware of it, that tomatoes are 
classed both under the list of vegetables 
and also of fruits. Webster says, ‘“To- 
matoes if cooked are vegetables; if 
eaten raw are fruits.” And, in my 
opinion, tomatoes as fruit rank equally 
with strawberries and peaches. They 
must be very ripe, though not overripe, 
and should be peeled with a sharp knife 
without being immersed in hot water. 
(The hot water destroys the freshness.) 
After peeling they should be carefully 
sliced, laid in a dish and covered with 
sugar. When served they are covered 
with whipped cream, and no one who 
partakes will deny that it is a dish “fit 
for the gods.” 

A delicious salad is prepared by’ using 
tomatoes with any preferred salad 
dressing, or simple vinegar, salt, pepper 
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FIRESIDE. 


and sugar. If good cider vinegar can- 
not be obtained lemon-juice should be 
substituted. The tomatoes must be 
sliced and) Placed on ice for an hour 
before serving. 

ScaLLorep Tovators.—Take one pint 
of stewed tomatoes which have been 
rubbed through the colander, thicken 
with one and one fourth cupfuls of 
lightly picked crumbs of whole-wheat 
bread, or a sufficient quantity to make 
it quite thick, add salt and pepper and 
one half eupful of sweet cream; mix 





well, and bake for twenty minutes. Or 
fill a pudding-dish with alternate layers 
of tomatoes and bread or cracker 
erumbs, letting the topmost layer be 
tomatoes; cover, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven for an hour; uncover, and 
brown for fifteen minutes. 

Roastep TomaTors.—Plunge in boil- 
ing water for a minute sound medium- 
sized tomatoes; drain, and pare them 
neatly, then cut away the tops without 
detaching them entirely, and remove 
the seeds with a teaspoon. Put a tea- 
spoonful of good butter into each to- 
mato, seasoning with a little salt and 
pepper; close the tops, then lay the 
tomatoes in a buttered baking-dish, 
moistening each one with a little sweet- 


oil. Put them in a hot oven, ahd bake 
ten minutes, Place on a hot dish, and 
serve. 


ScRAMBLED ToMATOES.—Remove the 
skins, and place in a saucepan six large 
tomatoes; add a little butter, pepper 
and salt, and cook until they are done; 
beat two eggs, and just before taking 
the tomatoes up turn the eggs in and 
stir one way for two or three minutes, 
or until the eggs are cooked. Serve 
immediately. 

CABBAGE AND ToMATOES.—Boil finely 
chopped cabbage in as little water as 
possible. When tender add half the 
quantity of hot stewed tomatoes, and 
boil together for a few minutes, being 
careful to avoid burning. Add sweet 
cream just before serving. 

Tomato Retisu.—Remove the skins, 
and cut in thiek slices six good-sized 
tomatoes; dip them in beaten egg, then 
in bread or eracker crumbs, fry in hot 
butter, season to taste, and serve with 
beefsteak. 

TOMATOES AND Corn.—Cut the corn 
off the cob, and boil until tender; add 
to the corn twice the amount of stewed 
tomatoes,. butter, salt, pepper and 
eream or milk in which a little flour 
has been smoothed. 

*TomMatTors AND ONrons.—Stew with 
the tomatoes finely chopped onions; 
the combined flavor is delicious. 

Baked tomatoes are allowed to retain 
their skins until after they are done (it 
takes an hour to bake thoroughly), 
then the skins are removed and they 
are dredged with salt, pepperand butter. 
These are very healthful, as they are 
freed from much of the acid juice. 

ELLA BARTLETT SriMons. 


a 
~A DOUBLE BONBON-BAG 


One of the daintiest ideas for “fa- 
vors” at a recent children’s party was 
a double bonbon-bag made of pale pink 
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China silk dotted with | eis of rose- 
color and tied around between the two 
pockets with rose-colored ribbon. To 
make one, take a piece of silk ten by 
fifteen inches, fold it lengthwise, stitch 
the ends and sides, leaving open about 
one third of the length at the middle of 
the side seam, turn in the edges of the 
opening for narrow, lightly run hems, 
and turn the bag. Slip inside, seam to 
seam, a similar bag made of tough 
white paper, and fill each pocket to the 
opening with mixed bonbons. Tie the 
ribbon, knotting it an inch or more 
from the bag, so as to leave a loop by 
which to hang or handle it. Such bags 
are bright and attractive “favors” for a 
party, and they make very appropriate 
holiday or birthday gifts to offer 
friends of any age. If desired they can 
be made more elaborate by the addition 
of lace embroidery. PB. Wok. 
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SCHOOL-DRESSES FOR GIRLS 


Most of the summer dresses can be 
worn through a part of September, but 
the wise mother will not let this month 
grow old without preparing at least 
one suit for the rainy and chilly days 
that creep in between. 

Now that the rainy-day skirt has 
evolved into the promenade skirt and 
bids fair tobe a settled article of dress 
it is wise to consider one fact; namely, 
that money will be saved by making 
this of the very best wearing material. 
As so many women clamor for cheap 
stuffs, manufacturers of course, to meet 
the demand, put cheap stuffs on the 
market; but there is no economy in 
buying them. Brown and gray are the 
best wearing colors, and it will pay you 
to select the goods that range in price 
from three to three and one half dol- 
lars a yard. 

Good tailor woolens will wear better 
than those offered at the retail stores. 
Allow three skirt-lengths for a skirt 
and jacket. If of the very heavy 
double-faced goods a lining will not be 





This suit, 
blouse of soft Henrietta, 
collar and belt, would last your young 


with a bright 
with a neat 


necessary: 


daughter until Christmas. It is poor 
management to have many dresses for 
growing girls. Three are all that are 
sufticient—one for best wear, one for 
evening wear and one for school wear. 

In replenishing a young girl’s ward- 
robe replace the good dress and let the 
past one come down as a school-dress. 
If you have several girls, clothe two of 
them alike, so that afterward the two 
dresses will make one good one for a 
smaller girl. 

Patronize the dyer. Good material 
will clean twice and then dye a darker 
color and wear much longer than poor 
stuff, which soon gets shabby, and is 
then done for. 

The different style of blouses sug- 
gests ways of varying the wardrobe of 
several girls. For the tiny one have a 
long cashmere cloak like that shown in 
the illustration, to cover outgrown 
dresses. 

Black ribbon velvet still remains a 
fashicnable trimming, with belt and 
necktie of the same material. A rough _ 
straw or felt hat slightly trimmel is 
best for all-time wear. “B, K. 
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; TURN ABOUT ’ 

The horse and the dog had tamed a man and 
fustened him to u fence; Li 

Said the horse to the dog, “lor the life of 
‘me I don't see a bit of sense — 

In letting him have the thumbs that grow at 

" the sides of his hands, do you?” 
And the dog looked solemn and shook his 
head, and sald, “I'm a goat if I do.” 


The poor man groaned and tried to get loose, 
and sadly he begged them: “Stay! 

You will rob me of things for which I have 
use by cutting my thumbs away! 

You will spoil my looks, you will cause me 
pain! Ah, why would you treat me so? 

. As I am God made me, and he knows best! 

Oh, masters, pray let me go!’’ 


The ay laughed out and the horse replied, 
“Oh, the cutting won’t hurt! You see, 
We'll have,a hot iron to clap right on, as you 
did in your docking of me! 
God gave you your thumbs and all, but still 
the Creator, you know, may fail 
To do the artistic thing, as he did in furnish- 


w 


ing me with a tail! 


Su they bound the man and cut off his thumbs, 
and were deaf to his pitiful eries, 

And they seared the stumps and they viewed 
their work through happy and dazzled 
eyes, 

“Tow trim he appears,’’ the horse exclaimed, 

“since his awkward thumbs are gone! 
the life of me I cannot see why the 
Lord ever put them on!” 


For 


“Still it seems to me,’’ the dog replied, ‘‘that 
there’s something else to do; 

His ears look rather too long to me, and how 
do they look to you?” 

The man cried out, “Oh, spare my ears! God 
fashioned them as you see, 

And if you apply your knife to them you'll 
surely disfigure me!’’ 





“But you didn’t disfigure me, you know,”’ the 
dog decisively said, 

“When you bound me fast and trimmed my 
ears down close to the top of my head!" 

So they let him moan and they let him groan 
while they cropped his ears away, 

And they praised his looks when they let him 
up, and proud indeed were they! 


But that was years and years ago, in an un- 
enlightened age! 
Sueh things are ended now, you know; we 
have reached a higher stage! 
The ears and thumbs God gave to man are 
his to keep and wear, 
And the cruel horse and dog look on and 
neyer appear to care. 
DS 
> MAKING MONEY FROM THE FARM 
.ou are the prince of money- 
34} makers in little ways,” I said 
Ps ay to a woman of my acquain- 
an Wy, tance one day, when testing 
some of the wares that she 
places on the market and 
among her customers, who 
are friends and acquaintances. ‘You 
are the greatest earner of pin-money 
that I ever saw, and as you are not 
an extravagant user of pins, et cet- 
era, you must have a nice snug sum 
yearly to use in divers ways. Do you 
mind telling me about it?” Andstraight- 
way I grew interested in ways and 
means, as well as in her toothsome 
dainties and table wares of eatable 
kinds, as she told me of how she man- 
aged and how she worked and _ saved, 
making the best of everything at hand, 
and busying both brain and fingers. 
An article that my friend terms “a 
relish” is worthy of especial mention 
and description, and the concocting of 
the article. begins with the early sum- 
mer, for the making of it begins with 
the growing of materials entering into 
the composition. My friend of money- 
making schemes is a farmer’s wife. She 
loves garden-work, and does a great 
deal of it, but not the laborious work 
that many women do, for she long ago 
learned that men with horses and 
plows and cultivators could, in short 
spaces of time, do more than, she could 
in weeks, or days” ‘at least, and with 
no fatigue whatever, as compared with 
her own weariness when attempting to 
‘do work not fit for women. Long rows 
of garden stuff are grown, and among 
these garden rows are onions, tomatoes, 
beans, ete., in abundance. Celery cul- 
ture hi come to be a part of hér gar- 
_ dening, ‘also, for celery plays a prom- 
: ine a 


the making. of her relish, 

» finds ready sale, and at 

rell-pa mg prices. Once a small dish 
of it is sold, or even sampled 

1 demand. e finds 

8 able to produce. Ri <4 


“ 



























ed and Nahe down. things. 


hundreds to dispose of in the winter, 
which, when soaked out and pickled, 
sell at ten cents a ‘dozen,’ | A great 
many of them ate also used in the rel- 
_ish-making. When green beans are at 
the tender string-bean age gallons of 
them are cooked in salted water until 
tender, and then pickled in large stone 
jars. When the season of ripe tomatoes 
is about over bushels of the green ones 
are gathered, both large and small, and 
then begins the work of putting the 
materials together. There shall be no 
secrets about her receipts, she says, and 
through the writer’s hands she passes 
this one on to others. Perhaps other 
farmers’ wives may profit thereby. 

The rule is as follows: To six quarts 
of sliced green tomatoes add a liberal 
quantity of salt, and let them lie over 
nights In the morning drain them well, 
and soak in a quantity of cold water 
for six hours. Use water sufficient to 
take out all the salt. This removes the 
rank green juices of the green tomatoes. 
Again drain, and then put on in vinegar 
to cook until slightly tender. A pint of 
such matter will do for the six quarts 
of tomatoes. Again drain from the 
vinegar, and throw this vinegar away. 
The rule for this cooking is one pint of 
vinegar to one gallon of the tomatoes. 
To the six quarts of tomatoes four 
quarts of onions will be required. Pro- 
ceed very much the same as with the 
sliced tomatoes, except that not nearly 
so much salt will be required for them 
to stand in over night, and but little 
soaking will be necessary the following 
day. Put the onions on to boil in 
water, and cook until tender, but not 
until soft. Drain well before using. 
Take the beans from their vinegar bath, 
chop onions, beans and tomatoes well, 
and add to the mixture four quarts of 
chopped cucumber pickles. If the cu- 
cumbers have been taken from a salt 
brine soak them until freshened suit- 
ably for pickling. If pickled when picked 
and first put down simply drain them 
from the vinegar, and chop. To these 
articles in combined quantity add a 
buneh or two of chopped celery. Indi- 
vidual taste should be consulted as to 
celery addition. If celery is not to be 
had, use celery-seed or celery-salt, to 
give flavor. To the chopped beans, to- 
matoes, onions and cucumbers (and cel- 
ery if at hand) add four quarts of fresh, 
strong cider vinegar, four cupfuls of 
sugar, a red pepper afid a green pepper 
chopped fine, and one small tablespoon- 
ful of mustard. Cook together until all 
seem thoroughly done, but not in the 
least cooked to a mushy consistency. 
Make a smooth paste of one cupful of 
flour and water, and stir into the boil- 
ing mass, to thicken it slightly. Simply 
let come to a boil after adding the flour 
and water, and add turmerie to suit the 
taste and to give a rich yellow color. 
Add a teaspoonful of white and black 
mustard-seeds—either or both, Put in- 
to tumblers, pint jars, quart jars and 
other small dishes suitable for table 
use. Seal if the weather is still hot, 
but the mixture will keep almost any- 
where and under almost any conditions 
(except that of placing it before people 
of good tastes). 

The same farmer’s wife is never able 
to furnish butter sufficient to meet the 
demands, She never sells*for less than 
twenty cents a pound, and when butter 
prices range higher, in winter, the “rise 
of the market” is hers, by tacit under- 
standing. Were her strength greater, 
and did her cows number more, there 
would yet be a demand to exceed the 
supply, for her butter is beautiful in 
appearance and perfection in flavor. 

It would be almost needless fo add 
that her fine fowls furnish, through ex- 
change, the entire supply of groceries 
for the table. Apples are converted in- 
‘to jelly and boiled-cider apple-sauce, 
and find sale, also, at prices that pay 
her for the labor, she says. Boiled- 
cider apple-sauce -among village and 
city people is a varity and a treat, and 
whenever the home-made commodity 
ean be found ig in ready demand. 
“Mother’s” old-fashioned receipt is used 
in the making. Factory-made sauces 
cannot compare with the home-made. © 

What a little store of treasure there 
-peally is about the farm if simply taken 


the into account and the materials utilized. 


Many do make the best of all thése 


deemed; 


began. 


Others do not even try, but | 
z ewail ee Pa ee in reality r. 


Pat rr dais and has frequent] La many ape Sen is no fate about it. It’s,  simpl io 


matter of “up and doing”—energy, de- the: 


_termination, kindly disposed spirit and 
willingness to do. Lynn LANGL 18, 
; ee Bae 

LIVE OUT OF DOORS# 

If we could all hie away to some cool, 

breezy spot and live in tents when hot 

weather comes life would be more en- 

durable; but as we cannot, let us make 

ourselves just as comfortable as possi- 

ble under existing cireumstances, sim- 

plify our housekeeping in every way 


_ possible, and live out of doors all it is 


possible to do. There is no doubt that 
outdoor life is the most natural and 
healthful, and yet I believe farmers’ 
wives, who, it would seem, might have 
an abundance of fresh air and outdoor 
life, suffer more for the lack of it than 
almost any other class of people. In 
many neighborhoods it is almost im- 
possible to get help to do the necessary 
housework, and consequently the cook- 
ing, churning, washing and ironing take 
all the housewife’s time, and in too 
many eases nearly all this work is done 
in the house. Thisisa mistake. Every 
house ought to have a roomy, shady 
piazza, where very much of the work 
could be done in the open air; but un- 
fortunately, as I know, many houses 
do not have this convenience. However, 
if a woman will firmly resolve that she 
will do nothing in the house that can 
be done out of doors she will find some 
place to do it. A table can be put un- 
der a tree, or, lacking that, on the side 
of the house that is shady in the fore- 
noon. This table may be only a rough 
shelf fastened to the side of the house, 
or a box turned on its side; then have 
a chair high enough to sit at this table, 
to do many kinds of work that can be 
done sitting as well as standing. <A 
simple porch may be’made to serve 
until a better one can be built, by put- 
ting up a light frame over the kitchen 
door and stretching a few yards of 
heavy duck or awning-cloth over it. All 
the preparation of vegetables, the’ 
ehurning and working of butter, the 
washing and even the ironing, when 


the wind does mot blow hard enough- 


to cool the irons, may be done out-of 
doors. Have a little oil-stove on which 
to heat the irons, set it by the ironing- 
table, inside a box turned on the side 
if necessary to shield it from the wind; 
then you ean sit in the high chair and 
iron all the small pieces without get- 
ting up. d 

Besides the comfort of doing many 
of these household tasks out of doors, 
much dirt and litter is kept out of the 
kitchen, and work saved there. I believe 
if a woman will try this plan once she 
will never go back to the old one. 

When the morning work is all done, 
and the mending-basket claims the 
attention, take it out of doors in some 
shady place. Let baby take his nap in 
a hammock swung by your side. "A 
piece of netting spread over the ham- 
mock will keep the flies from disturbing 
him, and, believe me, you will be all 
the better for this out-of-door life, and 
you will come through the hot summer 
without that utter exhaustion which 
you have so often felt when you did ail 
your work in a hot, stifling kitchen. 

Marpa MeL, 
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IN THIS WORKADAY WORLD =i 
Carlyle was right when he said, 
“Soul is kindled only by soul, »” When 
Jesus wanted to save the world he did 
not send some one else, nor sit quietly 
in heaven, wishing the world were re- 
but he himself came down to 
earth and became a man among men, 
that he might come in personal touch 
with them, and save them. Even now 
he is not afar off, but a near and dear 
friend to all who love him. 
And just in proportion as we as 


Christians come in personal touch with - 


those around us are we useful in carry- 
ing forward this great work, which he 
Look around and see if there 
is not some life known to you that. 


needs help and sympathy. Take an in- 


terest in that one, cause him to feel, 
that you are his friend, and then you 


can influence him for good. 


“Never ‘morning wore to evening 
But some heart did break.’ ¢ 





take a loving interest in. 


Are we sO engrossed in oy own pleas- oy 










who is. Eee 

vainly endeavoring : to furor her 
alone? Cultivate her - ; pean 
all that: 
tains to her, and in a loving, Chri 
‘manner do all in your power for h 
leading her gently to the one great 
‘burden-bearer. God desires us to hav 
our characters so rounded, our vision — 
so enlarged that we may be able to ss 
the little things he ‘would have us" do. 
“Out of the little cometh the large.” It 
each day is what it~ ‘should be life cor 
not be barren and yoid. 

One day at a time; one day of joy nad 
peace; one day of sadness ‘and heart- 
ache; one day of rest and idleness; one 
day of labor and weariness, and our 
lives are ended. ‘ 

I pass through this world but once; 
if, therefore, there is any goodness that 
T can do, or any kindness that I may 
show, let me do it now, for I shall not 
pass this way again.” The days glide 
into weeks and months; the years are 
born, and merge into the eternities. 
Silently pass the days one by one, as a 
panorama, before us, and we are the 
artists painting the pictures, which 
Shall stand as long as time shall last; 
and who shall say that they may not be 
carried into eternity? We may have 
either one of two teachers, Christ or 
Belial. 

- Our opportunities are our paints; let 
us take heed how we use them. We 
start each day with fresh colors, clean 
brushes and a clear palette, and wheth- 
er willingly or unwillingly, we paint 
until the day dies. Will we be proud 
of the result at the last day? Will the 
Great Teacher be pleased with our pie- 
ture, and say to us, “Well done?” If 
he does, then all the trials and hard- 
ships which we have endured in this 
“workaday” world will vanish in the 
smile of his love, and we. shall ever 
praise him for having lived and for 
having had the privilege of doing some 
little good. Then let us keep in touch 
with Christ, and in touch with human- 


ity. ELLA BARTLETT SmMons. 
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‘BEAUTIFY YOUR FARMS 


There are so many ways of enhancing 
the beauty of the farm, and with so lit- 
tle trouble and expense, that it is to be 
wondered at that the majority of 
farmers do not take advantage of them. 
Many unsightly pools near the roadside 
might be made lovely by sowing grass 
to the edge of the pond and having 
flags, cattails and water-lilies growing 
in and around the water. It takes no 
more nourishment from the land to 
grow a good grape-vine on the fence 
than it does the weeds we so often see. 
Apple, cherry and plum trees standing 
outside of the fence cost no more after 
planting than does the box-elder or 
willow, requiring only an occasional 
pruning. Wire fences, which are so 
popular now, make a very suitable sup- 
port for the grape-vine and sueh other 
vines as the columbine, the bittersweet, 
climbing roses or clematis. The wood- 
bine or Virginia creeper would be: es- 
pecially good as a beautifier, being a 
‘vivid green all summer and» a flaming 
red all through the aut 

Walnut, butternut and dntkdry trees 
interspersed with vines, lilaé, snowball 


and syringa bushes and an oceasional | 


fruit-tree would not only enhance the 
beauty of the farm, but also the value 
of it. This ornamental and useful 
growth by the wayside would be an 
agreeable change from white cloyer and 
many obnoxious weeds. Then, to have 
such lovely things to give away (for one 
would expect the passer-by to partake 
of them) would in itself fill the gener- 
ous soul with delight. There might be 
many who would abuse these privileges 
_at first, but if fruit and flower culture 
by the roadsigle can be practised in Ger- 
many, and none molests or abuses this 
privilege, it appears to me that in our 
own beautiful nation, with all its lovely 








teach the risi g gerierations to | respect 
so noble and ¢ nerous a feeling that 
would P prompt 
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school system, we should be able to — 
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es ,AL'AYS said Toby would be president 
2 some day,’ declared the aged, 
white-haired mother when the news 
was ~brought that her ‘son had 
been nominated for that office by 
the dominant party of his village. 
“It'll please me mightily to move 
into the White’ House, though I be 
past eighty, an’ ought not to be thinkin’ of 
fine things; but I pray God that I may live 
an’ have the strength!” 

Neighbors before this had shaken their 
heads and said that the old lady's mind was 
failing her. But honest Tobiah Jackson could 
not have it that way in his filial heart, but 
would rather make a joke of the matter. 

“"Cause ma’s near-sighted things looks 
the same to her, an’ it makes no difference 
whether it’s the president of the United 
States and the Philippine Islands or just 
president of Saugatauk Village.” 

“You see,’’ the old lady confided to Mrs, 
Beagle, “I’ve be'n thinkin’ more ’n’ more of 
late that it must be so, There’s be’n two 
Adamses, an’ two Harrisons, an’ there's 
bound.to be two Jacksons, Hist’ry’s al’ays 
repeatin’ of itself if you give it time; that’s 
be'n a true proverb long before my day.”’ 

John Phillips, the village blacksmith, was 
Jackson's opponent -in the canvass, which 
was an exciting one. At the very beginning 
the issues became badly jumbled: Questions 
of national policy mixed themselves up with 
what should have been purely local matter, 
and then personalities crept in, to make of 
the whole a biting, bitter mess. 

Phillips styled himself the working-man’s 
candidate, and accused Jackson of being a 
capitalist. In point of fact, one was about 
as well off as the other, and Jackson had 
probably worked just as hard upon his 
farm as Phillips did in his shop. The village 
limits had only recently been extended, bring- 
ing Jackson’s house, which was on the near 
corner of his farm, within the corporation; 
and this was made a point of by the opposi- 
tion. Phillips’ followers declared Jackson 
would have a plank walk built clear to his 
door, and tax the citizens of the place for 
it. Jackson was called an imperialist and ex- 
pansionist, and it was declared that the same 
policy which made him eligible for office in 
the community would give them a Malay 
for mayor when Saugatauk became a city. 
Jackson’s men said that Phillips favored mak- 
ing dollars out of iron, or any old thing, and 
they advised him to build a Chinese wall 
around his shop and eall it a United States 
mint. 

Phillips was a married man, with a family 
of children, and it was claimed that he would 
naturally have the interests of the village 
more to heart than Jackson, who was single, 
and lived with his ‘“‘crazy’’ mother and 
“cranky” sister. Jackson was said to be un- 
der this spinster’s thumb, and not only would 








the ban be placed upon the saloons, as here- ~ 


tofore, but there would be a license put upon 
their very tea and coffee, both of which Ma- 
tilda Jackson was known to eschew. 

When the votes were counted by the inspec- 
tors, sitting in the dim light and cold of the 
village fire department, it was found that 
Tobiah Jackson had received a goodly major- 
ity. Phillips flung himself angrily out of the 
room, declaring that the people of his town 
would elect the devil if he should be placed 
at the head of the other ticket. 

But in the morning the blacksmith was 
early at his shop, pounding iron as merrily as 
ever, and when Tobiah Jackson passed on his 
way to the corner grocery Phillips hailed 
him as president of.their village, and called 
him across the street to shake his hand. 

Jackson wasa large, well-formed man near- 
ing the half-century mark, but every whit as 
strong and active as he had been a score of 
years earlier. In his face he strongly resem- 
bled the generally accepted portrait of 
Grant, and in a modest way was proud of 
the fact. Had the war of the Rebellion 
lasted a year or two longer he would have 
been found at the front serving under his idol. 
As it was, however, he fought the battles 
out under the lamp by the kitchen fire, first 
with the county newspaper as the field of 
aetion, and later between the covers of some 
standard work spread upon the table after 
the supper dishes had been cleared away. 

Tobiah Jackson had a. modest library, con- 
sisting of history and biography, a set of en- 
cyclopedias, with three or four volumes of 
standard fiction, and a row: of school-books 
of two generations past. It -~was probably 
due to some remark of his mother's that led 
him, soon after his election, to begin reading 
for the third time the life of Andrew Jack- 
son. Tobiah rightly felt that such study 
would help him discharge the duties which he 

had assumed in accepting the office his. SENS 

_bors had honored him with. 

“» It was not until the following September 
that anything happened to mark his adminis- 
tration above that of a dozen which had 
preceded him. He had gone to do a bit of 
work in the village cemetery, which lay be: 





THE SECOND. JACKSON 
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THE ; FARM AND FIRESIDE 







yond his farm, where the wife of his youth 
and his only child lay buried in a single 
graye, It was early in the morning. Hardly 
had he begun his task when there came a 
shout from the road, and some one beckoned 


‘to him to come nearer, 


“T guess ye hain’t heard what happened in 
tauwn las’ night,’ said Beagle, as he flung 
his legs over the side of his buggy. Beagle 
was the village constable. A bit of excite- 
ment uppeared in his manner and action, and 
Jackson knew there was something serious 
which demanded his official notice. ‘‘Widow 
Phillips was murdered in her home! There's 
a big excitement! Ever'body’s talkin’ of 
lynehin’ the murderer!” 

“Murdered? Widow Phillips? A murder in 
Saugatauk!” repeated the amazed listener. 
Then the mind of the official came to him. 
“Where did you. get 'im—the murderer?’ de- 
manded Jackson, sternly. “You're responsible 
for your prisoner! It's our duty to see that 
he has a fair trial!” 

“T hain’t got ‘im, nor nobody 
don’t know who it was as did it. Some say 
it was Jimmie McPhee, Jimmie was there 
yesterday workin’ for the widow. It was done 
with his fish-spear; at least there’s them as 
say it’s his’n. The fish-spear is there. It was 
found in the back yard: It’s covered with 


else. They 


blood! The points jest fit the markin’s on 
the widow’s body! The sight’s a terror! Her 
bedy! Lord! An’ at her age!’’ 


“Has any one seen Jimmie?’’ 

“No. He’s keepin’ dark. Phillips is talkin’ 
the most of lynchin’, but tifere’s plenty as is 
willin' to join him in 'vengin’ his mother’s 
death. My horse there ought to be shod, 
but there'll be no work at the blacksmith’s 
this day!’ . 

“Phillips talkin’ o' lynchin’!’ exclaimed 
Jackson, impatiently. ‘‘Why, it ain’t six 
months since he run for an office that would 
put him at the head o’ law in RAE 


But it's the man’s mother. If it had D 
my mother—’’ 
‘“It’s a terror!’ repeated the constable, 


with an awful shake of the head. 
was fearfully mangled. Why, 
blood—’”’ 

“We've got to find Jimmie,’ interrupted 
Jackson, “and put him where he'll be safe, 
an’ guard him. There'll have to be an in- 
quest—” 

“I’m goin’ for the coroner now,” said Bea- 
gle, as he threw his legs back into the cart. 
“IT thought I'd stop an’ tell ye, as ye ought 
to know ‘bout it.”” 

Jackson felt that his presence was de- 
manded in the village among the living, and’ 
struck ‘out across the fields for his home, 
there to array himself in suitable clothes, 
which meant his Sunday black, as best cal- 
culated to command the respect due to his 
position. As he passed through a strip of 
Fenton's woods, between the river and the 
railroad, he came suddenly upon Jimmie Mc- 
Phee; the simple-minded fellow was .on his 
hands and knees poking among the leaves 
under a fallen tree. Jackson pounced upon 
him at once. 

“You can’t hide under there, Jimmie,’’ said 
the chief officer of the village. “I've got you 
now, and you've got to come with me.” 

Jimmie turned his head and looked into 
the face of the man who held him in so close 
an embrace. He was not greatly frightened, 
for he was used to being put upon by men 
and boys who liked to make sport of him. 

“Aw, it’s you, Mr. Jackson!’ drawled the 
half-wit, and he broke into a grunting, nasal 
laugh, ‘I thought it was some o’ the boys. 
Hu-ngh-ugh, ugh, ugh! Did ye think f 
wanted to crawl under there? I was lookin’ 
for my fish-spear.’’ 

“Neyer mind your fish-spear, Jimmie; I 
want you to come up to the house with me.” 

Jackson let go his hold on the other. Jim- 


“Her body 
there was 


mie’s face had a perfectly natural look, and 


reflected no desire to eseape. His drawl be- 
came a wail, as he continued: 

“T hid my spear under there, but. *tain’t 
there now; some dum’ boys haye taken an’ 
stolen it. I never can find anything where 
I put it. I bet I know who it was, an’ it 
won't be healthy for him if I ketch him 
once!’ His voice was pitched on a high key 
and lost itself in a squeak. Jimmie calmed 


himself after this explosion, but continued. 


presently, in sort of a whine, “If you’ve got 
some work for me to do, Mr. Jackson, I'll 
go up to the house with you.” . 

Jackson was considerably puzzled by his 
prisoner's behayior; but his eye detecting 
blood-spots on the colored shirt which Jim- 
mie wore, he felt it his duty to take him 
into custody. He made the child-man_ pre- 
cede him across the fields toward the house. 
Jimmie talked in his usual constant stream, 
breaking at times into loud guffaws at his 
own fancied witticisms. 

“That topknot hen ye give me won't lay 
any more eggs, Mr. Jackson,’’ drawled Jim- 
mie, in his high, nasal monotone. ‘“Hu-ugh- 
ugh-ugh!"" he laughed. “I killed her this 
mornin’ before daylight)’ He finished his sen- 


ugh! 


tence wHh a rising inflection. “I had to git 
out before sun up to ketch her. Hu-ugh-ughb- 
She bled like a stuck pig. Ma, she 
said they'd think I'd committed a murder— 
hu-ugh-ugh-ugh!"" 

Jackson was thinking what he should do 
with his prisoner. He was far from con- 
vinced that Jimmie was guilty. \But innocent 
or guilty, it might not be safe for him to 
appear in the village if there was earnest talk 
of lynching some one. The half-wit’s story 
of the hen might be true, and it might not. 
Jackson determined to stop at the MePhee'’s 
when in the village and inquire. 

After thinking over many schemes, one 
presented itself to the village president for 
subjecting his prisoner to a secret incarcera- 
tion. They were drawing near his barns. 

“You're a good un at pickin’ over bean, 
ain't ye, Jimmie?’ Jackson asked. 

“T guess I be,”’ returned Jimmie, In a loud, 
complacent drawl. “I picked over forty bush- 
el for Huckins down here on the turnpike 
road last year. He said ’at I—” 

“T've got a few that I want picked over,” 
interrupted. Jackson; ‘‘but, ye see, I don’t 
want any one to know about it. Do ye s’pose 
ye kin keep quiet an’ not let any one know 
ye are at work for me?” 

“T guess I can,’ Jimmie answered, drag- 
ging his words out noisily. ‘‘Huckins, he 
said ‘at I—” 

“Not so loud, Jimmie! Sh-sh! We're get- 
tin’ near the house. I don’t want the women- 
folks to know about this. Here—in the shed! 
It'll be rather dark at first, but I guess you 


“can see after you get a little used to it. I'll 


have to lock you in, Jimmie, so’s no one will 
stumble on you while ye’re workin’. Now 
mind, mum is the word. You can put the 
clean beans in this barrel. See, it’s gettin’ 
lighter a’ready. I’ll come by ‘n’ by an’ see 
how ye’re gettin’ along.” 

Jackson shoved to the shed door and a 
moment after the key clicked in the padlock. 

Arrayed in his best clothes, which were 
donned over his woolen shirt, Jackson strode 
into the village. Everywhere little knots of 
men broke at his coming, only to form again 
about him. Women ran from house to house, 
throwing their aprons over their heads, or 
stood in their yards talking across the fence. 
The horrible crime was the all-absorbing 
topic. 

Jackson made his way to the back door of 
the MePhee home. Jimmie’s mother, old and 
grizzle-headed, was wringing her hands and 
wiping the tears from her eyes with the dish- 
towel. 

“Ou-wy! he never did it, Mr. Jackson!” she 
cried, coming at him with almost a fighting 
frenzy. ‘Jimmie never did it, Mr. Jackson! 
He may not be so bright as some, but he is 
hairmless, Mr, Jackson! He is hairmless! Ye 
air president the while, Mr. Jackson, an’ can 
‘save him! Ou-wy! he never did it! Me boy— 
me baby boy! Jimmie, the lad! An’ they may 


haye him this moment! Ou-wy!’ 

“Be still, Mrs. MePhee, and answer me 
truly. Did Jimmie *kill a chicken this morn- 
Int 2Z 


“TWaith, an’ he did that, trooly. I was dress- 
in’ it when they come to me wid the story 
that upset me intoirely. Here it is, that ye 
may see wid yer own eyes. An’ the blood 
was that thick on the lad that I said—I said 
it, Mr, Jackson, neyer thinkin’; Mr. Jackson— 
I said, says I, ‘They'll think, lad, that ye’ye 
committed a murther,’ I says, never thinkin’, 
says I. Ou-wy! an’ ye will save him, Mr. 
Jackson ?"” 

“T'll do the best I can, Mrs. McPhee. I'll 
stand by your son, an’ see that he has every 
right of a free man. Now calm yourself!” 

“Thank ye, Mr. Jackson, thank ye! There'll 
be one that'll ever pray for ye, Mr. Jackson, 
the while there’s breath in me body!’ 

There was less talk,of lynching than Jack- 
son had expected to find from the few words 
which he had had with the constable. Phil- 
lips came at him excitedly, shaking his’ fist 
and demanding that something be done to 
catch the murderer. It was he who had iden- 
tified the fish-spear as belonging to Jimmie 
MePhee; for Jimmie had had it at the shop 
but a short time before, and the blacksmith 
had fastened the head upon the new handle 
which if bore. A Score of men were search- 
ing for the suspected fellow, and the longer 
they failed to find him the more it convinced 
all of his guilt. 

Jackson visited the scene of the crime, and 
by virtue of his office took the blood-stained 
fish-spear in charge. He had determined to 
earry this home and confront Jimmie with it, 
and mark how the half-wit behaved himself. 
If he acknowledged that the spear was his, 
then Jackson intended to transfer the prisoner 
to the county jail. He believed that this 
could be done safely if he conducted Jimmie 
by a roundabout way at the noon hour, when 
most of the village people were at their din- 
ner. It never oecurred to the man that his 
townsmen could haye a reason for concealing 
their intentions from him; he believed what 
he had overheard accurately reflected their 
minds: 

“Do you know whose this is?” Jackson 
asked, when he stood before his prisoner, 
fish-spear in hand. 

““T guess I do. Hu-ugh-ugh-ugh! That’s 
mine. . Where'd ye get it, Mr. Jackson? 
What's that?’—examining the~ blood-spots. 
“Somebody's be'n usin’ it,” he drawled. Jim- 
mie smelled of the stains. ‘That ain’t fish- 
blood.” And he carried it again to bis nose. 

Jackson saw no signs of guilt in these ae- 
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tions; nevertheless he believed it his duty to 
place the fellow under temporary arrest at 
least. 

“How are you gettin’ on, Jimmie?’ he 
asked, with a look toward the beans. 

“Purty well, Mr. Jackson. It's dark, an’ 1 
can't do it very fast. I done all o° that,” 
pointing to the barrel. 

“That’s not bad. Well, ye can keep right 
at it, Jimmie. I'll bring your dinner out here. 
They ain’t no one found you here, have 
they?” 

“Nary one, Mr. Jackson. 
dark when—when I want to, 
ugh!”’ 

Jackson had an early dinner, and when 
Jimmie had finished his the time had come 
to set out for the jail, which was located in 
the rear of the fire department. ; 

“Jimmie,” said Jackson, “I want to get to 
the engine-house without any one seeing me. 
How am I going to do it?” . 

“That's easy,’’ grunted Jimmie, coming to 
the door. ‘Go right out here, down through 
the corn, an’ then along Moshier's fence till 
ye get to the lumber-yard; then ye cut 
through there an’ along the river-bank fill 
ye come to the tannery; then up Bleeker’s 
wood-lot till ye come to the back door of the 
jail—an’ there ye are!” 

Apparently this was more than Jackson 
could remember. ‘Jimmie, you lead the 
way," he said. 

“Hu-ugh-ugh-ugh! Come on,’ said Jimmie. 

Twenty minutes later Bud Phillips ran out 
the front door of the fire department, and 
lifting up his youthful voice in the street, 
eried: 

“He's caught! They’ve got ‘im! 
caught! The murderer—Jimmie, the mur- 
derer—he’s caught; he’s in jail! I seed ‘im 
behind the bars! Granny's blood is on ‘im! 
Oh, he’s just like mad!" 

“There'll be a mob here in ten minutes!” 
exclaimed Beagle, with a look that foreboded 
trouble. 

“Have ye notified the sheriff?’ asked Jack- 
son, anxiously. 

“T telephoned his wife at Centreville. He's 
aout o' tauwn, she said. He can't get here 
one mite before midnight.” 

“Our duty’s plain. We've got ‘to protect 
the prisoner,’ declared Jackson. ‘‘What have 


Aw, I kin keep 
Hu-ugh-ugh- 


Jimmie’s 


we got to defend our position with? Is 
Bleeker’s Winchester here? Yes, there it is.” 
“There are pistols in the drawer,’ said 


Marker, who was the village clerk. 

“You wouldn't shoot any one?’’ questioned 
Beagle... “If they are determined—” 

“We must be determined, too. I tell you 
the prisoner shall be protected in his right,” 
declared Jackson, in a voice which hoded ill 
to all who opposed him. ‘‘Barricade the 
doors!’ he commanded, and looked about him 
to see what force he could rely upon. 

There were the clerk, and Smith, the engi- 
neer of the fire department, both of whom 
could be trusted to stand by their chief, 
Phister, the village marshal, hearing the boy's 
shout in the street, came running in, and 
following him were two trustees. Besides 
these there were three fellows who were 
lounging in the place at the time, and who 
would lend their aid so long as there was a 
show of success—in all a force of ten. 

“Don't let any more in,’’ commanded Jack- 
son, after the two trustees had squeezed 
through the narrow opening. “I'll go onto 
the second floor and speak to the men out- 
side from a window.” 

Not more than a dozen had gathered in the 
Street as yet, and these, to all appearances, 
were peaceably inclined. They stood below 
before the great doors which had been closed 
against them; some were clamoring for ad- 
mission; some were looking through a key- 
hole or searching for a crevice to furnish 
them a view of the interior; two or three 
were trying to peer in at the barred window. 

“See here, men—Forest, Jones, Neely,’ 
called Jackson, from the opening above. “For 
the sake of peace and the good name of Sau- 
gatauk I must ask you to keep away from this 
building. Let every man return to his work.” 

“Have ye got ‘im? Have ye got Jimmie?” 
they inquired, with little heed to his words. 

“Jimmie is locked in the cell, an’ I shall 
hold him for examination an’ trial. So far 
as is in my power I promise you that justice 
shall be done. Now return to—’ 

“Do ye think he did it, Jackson? Did he 
kill the old lady?” 

“I don’t know, Neely,’’ answered. Jackson. 
“He hasn't acted at all like a guilty man to 
me. But there are circumstances which are 
very incriminating. If we all keep cool 
heads the truth will come out.” 

“Let us see Jimmie. Give us a peep at 
him,"’ called the men, with uplifted faces. 

“No; it isn’t best. I have asked you to go 
away; if you will not listen to my wishes I 
must order you away an’ enforce it the best 
I can. Men, you have elected me to be your 
head; now obey me, an’ leave at once,” 

“Give us one look at Jimmie an’ we'll go 
away. You've let some in; let us in, too!” 

“They are village officers, like myself.” 

A jeer went up from the crowd. 

“What office does Mikey Milroady hold? 
, When did you ever elect Sandy" eines An’ 
“there's that unnaturalized Canuck— 

Jackson had forgotten the three loungers, 
But he was quick with an oxplanation. 

“They are here to help me in case I need 
them,”’ he answered, 

“We'll help you, 
men below, 


Let us in,” returned the 
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increased. Women were gathering on the 

corner beyond, and a few had ventured as 

near as the walk opposite. Jackson looked 
anxiously over the crowd for Phillips; he was 
afraid of what might happen when the son 

~ of the murdered woman should come to take 
the lead. If he could get the crowd to dis- 
perse before then all might be well. 

“Once more, men! Will yeu go to your 
work?’ Jackson demanded. ~ 

“What's bitin’ ye, Toby,” shouted an irrey- 
erent fellow. ‘‘We ain’t doin’ no harm here,” 

“Send yer helpers out after us! Drive us 
away if ye can!"’ cried another. 

“Come,” yelled a thir@é; “arrest us all, be- 
dad, and gi’ us a chance to see the fool mur- 
derer!”” 

“Put us in jail wid *im!” 

Shouts and jeers rose from the men. Jack- 
son’s face grew dark with anger, A happy 
thought came to him, and he called back down 
the stairs loud enough to be heard by all on 
the outside. 

‘Fire up the engine, Smith! Drop the suc- 
tion-pipe into the cistern an’ pass the nozzle 
up to me!” 

“yil” sereamed a lad in the street, throwing 
up his hands and dancing with delight, “He's 
goin’ to squirt on ’em!’’ 

The shouting and jeering went on with in- 
ereased volume, and mingled with it was 
greater pounding and rattling at the double 
doors below. Some one started the ery of 
fire, with the idea that Jackson would be 
forced to send out the department and thus 
give them an opportunity to rush in. The 
men grew more and more surly and imperti- 
nent, and urged one another on; plainly they 
lacked but a leader to do something desperate. 

“Here comes Phillips!’’ shouted a man on 
the outskirts of the mob. 

“Phillips! Phillips! ‘Rah for Phillips! 
He'll let us in! Make way for Phillips; we’ll 
follow! Got a rope for Jimmie? Hang the 
fool! We'll back ye up, Phillips! Break in 
the doors!’”’ These were the eries that could 
be distinguished above the general roar of the 
erazy-going men. 

Jackson stood in the window, vainly motion- 
ing silence. “Phillips, let me speak to you! 
Men, be still!’ he commanded. “Is this law- 
abiding Saugatauk? Stand back!’’ 

Jackson smelt burning pine and knew that 
Smith had started a quick fire in the engine. 
Marker came to him with the pistols and the 
Winchester, 

“Give ’em a couple of shots oyer their 
heads., That'll scare ’em off. 

“Bang! Bang!’ went the Winchester. 

The mob started back and there was silence 
for asmoment. The men stood looking at one 
another an instant as if questioning who had. 
been hit. 

“Don't be seared, boys,’’ cried Forest, run- 
ning to rejoin the excited throng. He had 
been to the smithy for a sledge-hammer, 
and from the distance had had an accurate 
view of Jackson’s movements. ‘He fired in 
the air! He dassn’t shoot us!’’ 

“No, damn ‘im, he dassn’t,’’ declared Phil- 
lips. “Take that, you old boodler,” he 
ealled, and flung a great stone directly at 
Jackson. It struck the raised window where 
the glass was double, and sent the shattered 
panes flying all about. ‘‘Come on, fellows,” 
Phillips continued, taking the sledge from 
Forest and dashing toward the barred doors. 

At that moment Phister came dragging the 
hose to the window. 

“Let Dan’'l Webster have his say,” eried the 
marshal, above the tumult. “He ain’s afraid 
to hit ‘em. Spit on ’em now, Dan'l!” 

“He'll throw cold water on their ardor,” 
gloated the clerk, and ran to a point where 
he could communicate with the engineer. 

“Dan’l Webster’? was belching forth a great 
volume of steamy smoke, which wound its 
way out through the vent above; panting and 
coughing, every glistening and shining cylin- 
der was in a tremble. 

“Let ‘er go!’’ shouted Marker. 

At the window there was a splutter and 
sneezing as the air and water were forced 
from the nozzle. Then the stream flowed 
full and powerful upon the heads and breasts 
of the raging mob beneath. Jackson directed 
the hose, and gaye the leaders the water 

* point-blank. There was a flying of hats; bu- 
manity rolled and tumbled, coughed and 
choked, and fled, cursing and screaming. 
Dust filled the air, and mud was spattered 
from the quickly made pools and rivulets. 
Wet and panting the men took themselves to 
a safe distance. : 

Jackson breathed a sigh of relief. His pris- 
oner was safe for a time at least. Phillips 
threw himself on the grass by the roadside 
and coughed the water from his lungs. 

“Let ‘em squirt,’ he breathed hard; ‘the 
water won't last forever!" And with an oath, 
meant as a death-warrant for Jimmie, ‘We'll 
have 'im yet, curse ‘im!’ 

But Jackson knew too well the value of hus- 
banding his powers of defense, and ordered 
the stream stopped till there should be need 
of it again. An anxious hour passed, in which 
those within the building watehed the men 
on the opposite side of the street drying them- 
selves in the sun. Words were exchanged 
from time to time; Jackson exhorted them to 
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‘men whom he gathered about him. 
there was a division of his forces, and one 
half of the mob marched down the street and 
turned at the corner. 

“They're going to attack us In the rear,’ 
said one of the trustees. — 

“Had better carry the hose to the window 
over the back door, eh?’’ asked Marker, laying 
quick hands upon the nozzle. 

“No,” returned Jackson, sharply; “ put on 
another line and run it to the back window. 
They mean to charge, us front an’ rear to- 
gether. Be quick, men! Beagle an’ Harris 
stay here with me. Phister, I shall hold you 
responsible for a failure at that end. Keep 
out o’ sight; let °em make the charge, an’ 
then wet ‘em—drown ’em! One more cold 
bath may bring them to their right minds!” 

When cries were heard at the rear of the 
building Jackson sprang back from the win- 
dow as if to carry his end of the hose to the 
point now threatened. Instantly Phillips led 
the remaining force in a wild charge for 
the doors in front. Jackson let them reach a 
point immediately beneath the shattered win- 
dow before he passed the word for water; then 
he thrust the nozzle through the opening and 
let them have it as at the first, except that 
he gave rather more to Phillips this time. 

Presently shouting from the back room told 
Jackson that his men had beaten off the at- 
tack there. Marker joined him, gloating over 
the sport which it was for those inside. Byen 
the village president found time for something 
expressive of grim humor. 

When the blacksmith recovered, at a safe 
distance, and found that his men in the rear 
had been defeated also, he called his leaders 
about him for a second council. The result 
of this he made known in a speeeh which he 
delivered from the center of the road, in a 
voice hoarse with rage and the double wet- 
ting. “Hey, there, Jackson!’ he called, to 
command the attention of those inside. ‘‘Ye 
might as well give up, for we’re goin’ to see 
this through if we have to starve ye out. 
You’re a man as believes the majority ought 
to rule. I’ve got the majority with me this 
time. Ye'll save trouble if ye give up peace- 
ably now. We don’t want to destroy no prop- 
erty. Ye have resisted long enough to uphold 
your honor; an’ all I ask now is for ye to 
give up Jimmie. There’s no disgrace in yleld- 
in’ to a superior force.” 

“Phillips, ye ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” returned Jackson. ‘‘Go home to. your 
dead, where you belong, an’ leave the iaw to 
take its course. I promise you the guilty 
shall be punished. And I promise you, too, 
that so long as I have strength to hold up 
an arm I shall resist mob violence.’’ 

Then followed a war of words. ¢ 

As darkness. drew on stones and other 
missiles were hurled at the building. From 
yoovements it was evident that Phillips was 
surrounding the fire department, with the in- 
tention of establishing a siege. Jackson hur- 
ried to the telephone, muffling the bell before 
ringing up. Phister’s daughter was in charge 
of the central, and he was certain of loyalty 
there. He left an order for the sheriff to 
bring a sufficient posse when he came at 
midnight, and then he called up his own home 
and asked that an effort be made to smuggle 
some supper in to them. 

Tilly Jackson at once bustled about the 
house, making ready a lunch for ten men. 
The spirit of excitement had reached the 
farm; this, with the continued absence of her 
son, made the old lady uneasy. 

“Toby is havin’ trouble with them nulli- 
fiers,” murmured the mother, clasping and 
unclasping her hands, i 

“No, ma; it’s the Phillip-pinos,’’ returned 
the daughter, rejoicing in her wit and the 
stirring times. ‘‘But Toby is enough for ’em.”’ 

“Oh, so it is! Of course, of course!’ re- 
peated the old lady, ‘‘Yes, Toby'll do what is 
right!’ 

Jackson had bid his men be on the lookout 
for some one with their supper. So when a 
skirted figure was seen stealing through the 
gloom, along the wood piled high in Bleeker’s 
lot, the hose was not_turned on, but Marker 
was sent to the back door to admit Tilly 
with a heavily laden basket. While they were 
refreshing themselves the ery of fire arose 
once more, and presently flames were seen 
lifting in the direction of the old tannery. 

“Now there is a fire!” exclaimed Harris. 

“Yes,.a fire! Fire!” 2 pail 

The mob outside were rending the air with 
their cries. The flames rose higher, filling the 
streets with shadows’ and causing the sky to 
glow with rich color. 

“Tt is the old red tannery. 
fire to it!” 

“No, some boys have done it,’’ said Tilly. 
“T passed them in coming down.” 

“Shall you let the department go?’ 

“No,” answered Jackson. ‘The sheds aren't 
worth saving. Phillips shall pay for this; 
his lawlessness has bred more lawlessness.” 

The mob yelled itself hoarse demanding that 
the steamer be sent to play upon the flames, 
But Jackson held firm in his course. The 


Phillips has set 


light of the fire revealed his sister’s face, and 


the enraged throng easily guessed her mis- 
sion. Again they had been baffled. 

Shortly after Phillips learned the sheriff 
was coming with a large posse, and he re- 
solved on one last desperate stroke. He came 


across the street alone, with uplifted hand, 
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of the hose above, and slipping through the 
single side door, appeared in the street at 
the foot of the building. ~ + 


ntention, and readily 


“Say, Jackson,” began Phillips, passively. _ 


Then with a sudden treacherous moyement, 

like some infuriated beast, he sprang upon 
the president of the village and bore him to 
dashed- forward. The engineer instinctively — 
felt they had been betrayed, and without 
waiting for the word turned the water into 
both lines. Jackson and Phillips writhed and 
‘struggled in the shadow of the bullding. Bea- 


‘gle directed the stream on the advancing Contents of much of the mail that he sent 


crowd and beat it back. hes 

“Wair play naow, men,”’ he called. ‘Let ‘em ~ 
fight it aout. His side wins who wins.” : 

This half loyalty cost Beagle his position. 
But meantime his hose did good service; and 
the mob, held in check, could only yell en- 
couragement to their chief. Flames from 
the burning tannery still gaye a lurid light 
to the scene. The combatants were both 
very powerful men. Jackson, taken at a 
disadvantage, seemed to have lost the fight 
before it was fairly begun. Slowly, steadily, 
however, he worked his arms loose from the 
blacksmith’s mighty hug which pinioned them 
at his side. Now they rolled oh the ground 
in the dark and mud; now they struggled to 
their feet, their faces showing fierce and an- 
ery in the murky glow. Above their heads 
the stream of water kept up a steady sib- 
ulation. hissing defiance to the circling mob, 

Little by little Jackson gained upon his 
antagonist. Now he had him by the wrists 
and forced him back against the building. 
The two were panting almost as furiously 
as the steamer within, The door through 
which Jackson had issued stood slightly ajar; 
Inserting his elbow, with a deft movement 
he flung it wide open. With a ery the cres- 
cent mob started forward, but Beagle with 
his stream of water swept the front of the 
building as with some giant blade bloody in 
the firelight. 

The moment of supreme effort had come. 
Phillips fought hard. He comprehended 
Jackson’s intentions, but felt his ability to 
cope with him slipping away. Slowly, relent- 
lessly the force was applied which bore him 
across the threshold. Then with one powerful 
effort Jackson threw his man within the walls 
of the department, turned swiftly and bolted 
the door behind him. Another instant and he 
was again upon the blacksmith; but Phillips 
had given up the fight. Exhausted he lay in 
a heap upon the floor. 

“You couldn't ‘a’ done that, Jackson,’’ he 
panted, ‘‘but with the two wettin’s and not 
a thing to eap-to-day—” ° ak 

Beagle lifted the stream and sent the water ° 
pattering in drops upon the heads of the 
distant men. With their leader a prisoner 
the mob no longer had spirit to keep up the 
struggle. At midnight the sheriff came, but 
he found the town quietly slumbering. 

Thus was the fair name of Saugatauk pre- 
served, and an innocent man saved from an 
awful fate. Further investigation showed 
there had been a robbery, and that during or 
following it the murder had been committed. 
Before the week was out a tramp was ar- 
rested in.a neighboring county bearing upon 
his person some of the stolen property, and a 
eareful examination of his clothing revealed 
the bloody imprint of the fish-spear, where 
he had wiped it upon his coat-lining. 

No action was brought against Phillips or 
his followers. The president, ever a charita- 
ble man, was the first to ask that the matter 
be forgotten. His aged mother contends it 
was fitting the second of the name should 
have his nullifiers, also, for without her pun- 
ning daughter she continually forgets present 
history and reverts to that of the first Jack- 
son, 
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AT THE CHICKLEY CROSS-ROADS 
BY MAY BPLLEVILLD BROWN ~ 


They called it the Chickley Cross-Roads to 
distinguish it from the Apache Oross-Roads, 
three miles further south, and the Patti Oross- 
Roads on the opposite side of the river, 
where the stage-road takes a turn up .into 
the hills on its climb toward Coyote. The 
Apache Cross-Roads gained the name from 
an Indian raid that years before had swept 
across the country that way, and the Patti 
Cross-Roads were so named, according to the 
nelghborhood wits, because Patti never had 
come that way. 

But one and all knew whence came the 
name of Chickley Cross-Roads. In the first 
place, Chickley post-office was located in the 
roomy house of brown ironstone that stood 
at the intersection of the roads; in the second 
place, the same building contained The Store 
—I give it the alphabetical importance that 
it occupied in the vocabulary of the set- 
tlers, when they did not ‘speak of it as 
“Ohickley’s."’ Aside from the commercial 
importance of The Store it was a must allur- 
ing place of evenings, with its hot stove, 
inviting cracker-boxes and opportunities for 
neighborly intercourse. ‘Thirdly and lastly, 
Chickley himself was there. This may not 
convey impressiveness to the stranger, but as 
an institution Chickley’s far surpassed the 
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of settling all difficult or 
that did more to iseredie tie reputation 
‘the fact that he gave re A 
credit and heavy weights. He was justi 
the peace; but his usefulness to his neighbo) 
extended far beyond the Solomon-like judg- 


to the ownership of a stray pig he was con-— 
sulted, and appeals from his decisions w 
rare. Then, too, pioneering is not con 

to an easy style, nor yet to a flowing chi- 
rography, and as seribe Chickley knew the 


out as postmaster. a —— 

“Yep,” said Jube Sands to Matt Lowe,* 
as they jogged toward The Store after supper 
for their usua] dish of gossip, “‘Chickley is 
a born dieplowmat, He kin settle every one's 
troubles but his own, an’ there he’s help- 
less as a fence-post.’’ 

“Ye mean about his dotter?” 5 

The rising inflection was all the stop that 
Matt Lowe would allow his curiosity or 
Jube’s loquaciousness, He was practically a 
new-comer, and as Chickley’s had been his 
only medium of information he knew little 
of Chickley himself. / 

“Yep, about his dotter; an’ about Mahaly 
Ashman, too. Ye see, Chickley moved here 
an’ started The Store about fifteen year ago. 
Jenny, V. was two or three, an’ as cute a 
youngster as ye’d see frum here to Coyote, 
but mighty fiery. An’ his wife—say! I’ve 
heard of Tartars, an’ I've seen wildeats, but 
she was wors’n either!” . 

“Temper?” queried Matt, laconically. 

“Temper! Jerushy geewhillikens! Why, 
they ain’t, never been no man on the. plains 
who'd stand it but Chickley. Mornin’, noon an’ 
night it was jaw an’ scold an’ abuse him an’ 
Jenny VY. A pretty woman, too, an’ she could 
be smooth-spoken; put Chickley “didn’t get 
any of that. To make it harder for him, 
about that time Mahaly Ashman moved here 
with her brother, Bill Ashman, twe mile up 
the road. His woman tol’ mine how Chickley 
an’ Mahaly had be’n engaged to marry onct, 
back in Ohio, an’ how Mis’ Chickley, like the 
red-headed Jezebel that she was, broke it up 
an’ got him herself. Mahaly didn’t know 
Chickley was here till she got here, or she 
wouldn’t have come, an’ she wished many 
a time that she hadn't, the critter made it sb 
hot for- her. Mahaly was a tailoress, an’ got 
right smart to do in the township, an’ when 
Mis’ Chickley wa'n't abusin’ him she was» 
Mahaly; but she, bein’ a kind-spoken, Chris- 
tian woman, never turned a word, though 
she took no comfort ‘here. So after while 
she took her shears and thimble, down to 
Mefropolis, an’ It bein’ a large town, an’ she. 
handy at her trade, Bill says she's made right 
smart of money.” ae 

“Well, I swan!’ Matt spat in the road- 
dust in an absorbed manner, and Jube 
warmed to his subject. 

“Well, ’bout five year ago Mis’ Chickley 
up an’ died. ‘Heart failure,’ the doctor from 
Coyote called it, but we-all, knowin’ her so 
well, made up our minds ‘at too much tem- 
per had been the means of a hot-box in some 
wheel in her-erazy head, an’ had biirned her 
out, so to speak. We couldn't be sorry, 
though, for we thought that now Chickley 
could get Mahaly, after all, an’ she, bein’ so 
restful, would kinder make up for the can- 
tankerous time he’d had; but we reckoned 
without Jenny V. She’s jest what her mother 
was at her age, I reckon, pretty an’ peppery, 
an’ when Mis’ Chickley left her her temper 
she also throwed in her spite against Mahaly. 
Jenny V. is a good dotter enough, an’ fond 
of her father, but she hates Mahaly Ashman 
like poison, an’ that settles her pa’s hash."’ 

“But how about this young cattle-buyer, 
that's playin’ sort o’ fast an’ loose with the 
girl? Won’t he take her off?’ said Matt. 

“Well,” was the answer, “we boys had be- 
gun to hope that between death an’ the 
eattle-buyer Chickley'd have a little peace 
yet; but he found out that the young man 
ain’t nothin’ but a gambler an” scamp, tryin’ 
to get roun’ a pretty girl am’ a father that’s’ 
well off; so he gave him a good old round-up 
and sent him off. It's pretty good for the 
girl, but it's hard on the old man. Hello! 
there’s the stage. What's the news from 
down the road, Pete?’ “ 

The fountain of information ceased flowing 
as the two men joined the group at Chickley’s 
door. The stage from Metropolis, forty miles 
away, made triweekly trips from that place 
‘to Coyote, carrying the mail and stray pas- 
sengers across the country to post-oflices 
along the way, and connecting the two rail- 
road towns before named. Thé driver, tliere-. 
fore, was to the country-side what the daily 
paper is to the town. He brought the news 


from Metropolis, exchanging this for neigh- - 


borhood items at each stopping-place, and 
thus his: fund grew to extreme proportions. 
The telegraph might flash the news into 
Metropolis that half a hundred or more had 
been killed in some casualty. It. would be 
balanced in ‘the evening at Chickley’s by the 
information that ‘“Tink’’ Wilson, at Arcadia, 















had cho a finger off with a corn-knife, 
that Li anger, at Cranberry, had lost a 
horse with colic, and that the two Schermer- 
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was making preparations to stop over night . 


at Chickley’s. Geneyleye Chickley stood on 
the step behind her father. She was a slen- 
der, pretty girl, with a pink and white face, 
anburn hair, and brown eyes with a flash in 
them. Now she was eyeing the mail-bag so 
anxiously that she scarcely nodded to the 
driver or bystanders. As the postmaster went 
behind the counter she followed and looked 
on while the mail was sorted. Winally, whisk- 
ing an envelope from the heap with a short 
“This is for me,’’ she hurriedly slipped out of 
the store, 

Chickley looked after her with a worrled 
expression, scratched his grizzled*chin, and 
went on with his work; but as soon as it was 
disposed of and the crowd had settled down 
around the stove he quietly followed her, 

“Was your letter from that scamp?’’ the 
father asked, sternly. 

Genevieve hesitated a moment. 
was,’’ she answered, shortly. 

“Yo know, honey, that I told ye not to have 
anything more to do with him,”’ 

“Well,” she answered, angrily, 
write to say good-by?’’ 
_ Chickley held out his hand, 
the letter, pet,’’ he coaxed. 

“T won't, Pa Chickley, an’ 





“Yes, it 


“can’t he 
“Let pa see 


you can't make 


me, for I’m of age!’’ she answered, defiantly. 
“Well, honey, ye know I'm only talkin’ fer 
your own good, an’ you'll see it that way 


some day,’ said Chickley, kindly. 

The girl answered by turning her back with 
a wilful movement of her shoulders, and the 
man sighed as he went back to the store. 

Two days later the settlement was stirred 
through to its most outlying farm-house by 
the news that Jenny V., as Genevieve Chick- 
ley had been called, had left home without 
a word, The conclusion was that the forbid- 
den lover had notified her by mail of his plan 
for flight, and she had gone with him. 

The regular visitors, at Chickley’s hesitated 
about going to the store that evening, but 
Jube Sands settled the matter by saying, 
“He'll be lonesome an’ used up enough about 
Jeuny V., an’ we won't make the place seem 
any stranger to him by stayin’ away. Only 
it'll be hard to not bring up talk that may 
hurt his feelin’s, an’ to act as though nothin’ 
bad happened.’’ 

They found Chickley with his old manner, 
saying nothing about his own troubles and 
interested in every one else. But there was 
a change in his face, a drawn look about the 
mouth, a hollow look under the eyes, in which 
the kindly twinkle had given way to a weary 
expression. No one dared touch on personal 
matters, so they sat around the stove discuss- 
ing crops tentatively, and spat in the box 
of sawdust, trying by their bearing to show 
Chickley that they suffered with him. 

fhe weeks were long to Aaron Chickley. 
Each time the stage came he felt a feverish 
handled the mail. Each time, 
from Genevieve, sick- 





eagerness as he 
as he found no letter 
ening disappointment clutched him. In the 
long night hours, as he lay alone in the house, 
staring upward into the darkness, he was tor- 
mented with doubts. The child had not been 
a dutiful one, but she was all he had, and 
his tender heart yearned for her with more 
than a father’s love. She had been daughter, 
wife, sisfer, in his affection, and the uncer- 
tainty of her fate wore upon him constantly. 
Jube Sands stopped visiting Chickley’s. 

“T can’t stand it, boys,’ he said; ‘we ought 
to go, same as ever, but when I went back 
late the other night, after the tea that I'd 
forgotten, I could see him in the window, 
with Jenny V.’s picture before him, an’ tears 
on them cheeks of his, an’ blessed if he wa’n't 
darnin’ a sock at the same time! If Jenny 
V.'d stood before me then I'd slapped her 
jaws for her, it made me so mad to see the 
old fellow starved in his heart an’ neglected 
in body at the same time.” 

“Well!’? broke in Matt Lowe, impatiently, 
“why don’t he go down to Metropolis an’ 
get Mahaly Ashman?”’ 

Jube looked the unimaginative creature over 
with scorn before he answered, witheringly, 
‘“T declare, Matt, it’s a wonder the cattle 
ain't et ye. Don't ye see that Jenny V., hat- 
in’ Mahaly with all her hate, an’ her mother’s, 
too, *d never come back if Mahaly was here? 
She'd die by the road first. An’ Chickley’s 
afraid the girl ain’t be’n well treated an’ll 
need a home, an’ he’s keepin’ it for her, an’ 
spoilin’ it for himself. I tell ye,” in a burst of 
enthusiasm, “Chickley’s a man in a million!” 

In which decision all coneurred, even the 
extinguished’ Matt, and Jube never tarried at 
Chickley’s after the handling of the mail. 

A year and a half had dragged monotonous- 
ly away in the little settlement since Gen- 
evieye went. It was early spring, a touch 
of green on the prairies, a hint of winter 
in the air, as the stage rolled up at Chick- 
ley’s one afternoon. Chickley’s usual body- 
guard was absent at plowing and seed-time, 
so he came out unattended. Passengers often 
came as far as the store and waited for 
friends to come there for them, so when he 
saw that a woman had dismounted he did not 
turn his head, though he instinctively re- 
moved his hat. He exchanged mail with the 
driver, who rather inexplicably hurriedly 
drove away. As the stage wheeled down the 
road Aaron Chickley turned to the woman 
with a courteous salutation, but it froze on 
his lips. It was Mahala Ashman, looking at 
him with a tender, motherly, wifely smile on 
her lips, and holding a little child to her 
breast. Aaron had not seen her for ten years. 

_ “Mahaly! Mahaly!”’ he almost whispered. 
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“Yes, Aaron, it is Mahaly,”’ she answered, 
tenderly, and with composure, as she was pre- 
pared for the meeting; “and 1 haye come to 
tell you something. Let us go into the house,”’ 

Scarcely realizing, the man led the way 
into the lonesome room beyond the store. 
Sinking into a rocker, Mahala opened the_ 
wraps about the bundle on her lap and dis- 
closed a chubby baby asleep. Eyen as Aaron,. 
dumb with wonder, looked on it its rosebud 
mouth curled, its’ eyelids raised, and.with a 
flourish of its pink fists it stretched itself 
awake and smiled straight into his face. 

“Tt's Genevieve’s baby,’’ Mahala said, softly. 
“She died in my arms last week, begging our 
forgiveness, and asked me to bring you the 
baby with her love.” 

Tears were streaming down the man’s face 
as he dropped on his knees beside Mahala and 
took the soft little hands in his. He could 
not realize it all yet, but Mahala and the 
baby at least were real. 

“Genevieve’s baby! Oh, Mahaly, how thank- 
ful I am for this! After all the awful anxiety 
about the life she might be leadin’ it’s a 
relief to know that she died repentin’, with 
you, an’ that her baby was brought back to 
me. I've thought of her murdered, an’ in 
shameful suffering, but this is more than I 
hoped for!”’ 

There were tears in Mahala's eyes as she 


went on. ‘Yes, Aaron, she was lawfully 
married, too, though he is a scoundrel, in 
every other way. They had just come to 


Metropolis when she took sick, an’ died sud- 
denly, Her husband signed a paper giving 
up all claim to the baby, for I thought you’d 
Want to adopt ber and have her brought up 
as Genevieve Chickley—like her mother.”’ 

He looked worshipfully at her. ‘‘I declare,”’ 
he faltered, ‘‘you are the first person that's 
ever planned for me. It’s just what I’d have 
done myself. Now I'll have Geneyieve’s baby 
for sure,” 


“Yes, Aaron,’’ replied Mabala; ‘‘and she 
don’t look like her mmowher or father, but 
she’s the image of you.’ 


It was true. The gray eyes and straight 
brows were a replica of his own, while the 
soft brown curls had no hint of the mother’s 
auburn or the father’s jet locks, but were 
What Aaron's must have been before time and 
trouble had grizzled them. 

Suddenly Aaron remembered Mahala. It 
had seemed so natural to be beside her that 
not a personal note bad yet entered their 
interview. He marked the tenderness with 
which she brooded over the child, and a 
thought struck him. 

“TI—I’d love to have her, of course, Ma- 
haly,’’ he faltered, ‘“‘but I believe you want 
her—aun’—you could take better care of her, 
anyway, than a man, an’ I can afford to pay 
you anything you ask, so maybe—”’ 

“Of course I want her, Aaron,’’ returned 
Mahala, with shining eyes, ‘‘and I intend to 
have her, too; but I won't take her away 
from you. I've come to stay, and to take 
eare of you both now. I promised Genevieve 
I would—that is, if you want me.” 

“Want you! Want you!’’ Aaron had Ma. 
hala’s comely face between his hands and 
was looking rapturously into her tender blue 
eyes. “Why, there ain't been an hour in over 
twenty years that every drop of blood I got 
ain’t eried out for ye; an’ my throat would 
knot up so’s I could hardly speak sometimes 
for the want of ye. I’ve never been free to 
tell ye before, an’ I hadn’t thought that ye’d 
want me after the way ye’ve be’n treated, so 
I wouldn’t have asked ye. Mahaly, have you 
missed an’ wanted me all these years?’’ 

Mahala’s eyes looked levelly into his. ‘All 
my life long, Aaron, since first I knew you, 1 
have felt that we belonged to each other, 
and I’ve always tried to live as I thought 
you’d want me to.’’ 

The man’s arm was thrown fondly around 

her shoulders, and both heads were bent 
above the cooing child. 
, “Jest you an’ me an’ the baby, Mahaly,” 
said Aaron, huskily; ‘‘only ourselves, an’ no 
one to say it’s wrong. It'll be paradise, 
where it was nothin’ but a desert before. Jest 
you an’ me an’ the baby, Mahaly; jest you 
an’ me an’ the baby!” 

“Talk about the ‘survival of the fittest,’ ”’ 
exclaimed Jube Sands; ‘that man Darwin 
oughter see the Chickley family. Aaron’s 
the proudest an’ happiest man from here to 
China, Mahaly’s as near an angel as a prime 
housekeeper can be, an’ little Jenny V.’s as 
sweet as though she was their own child. 
It’s worth a dollar a trip to go down to the 
Cross-Roads jest to get a sight of the faces of 
them that lives there!” 
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A LOW WAGON AT A LOW PRICE 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Til., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is only 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels 
with eet tire. 








This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels, and fully guaranteed for one 
year. Catalogue giving a full description will be 
mailed upon appiicenion | by the Empire Manufac- 


turing Co., Quiney, Ill, who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size and 
width of tire to fit any axle. 
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When you want soap—that’s soap, buy 


B.T. Babbitts 
Best Soap 


When you want cheap jewelry and stuff that won't last, buy soap with 
a premium, and be dissatisfied with both, 
} —_Babbitt’s Best Soap sells without schemes. 
soaps for nearly half a century. 


B. T. Babbitt, New York » 


Babbitt’s certainly p 
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It has led all laundry 
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MACHINERY 2 SUPPLIES at ; BARGAIN PRICES | 


We have the largest machinery depot on earth. We secure our machinery from 
the various buildings and plants that we are constantly buying. We purchased The 
World’s Fair, The Omaha Exposition, The Chicago Post-Office and numerous other 
noted structures. Our facilities for rebuilding machinery are unsurpassed. We 


cover ali our sales with binding guarantees. BOILERS FROM $25 UP. ENGINES 
FROM $35 UP. STEAM PUMPS FROM S15 UP - etc., etc. 


We also carry a com Done stock of general Sates such as 

BELTING, SHAFTING, HANGERS, PULLEYS, IRON 
PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS, IRON ROOFING, HARD- 
WARE, PLUMBING MATERIAL, etc, Cut this 
ad. out and we will sénd you Free our 250 page 
} Catalogue No. 34. Weare constantly buying 
} entire stocks at Sheriffs and Receivers Sales. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING | C0. 


West 35th andiron Streets, ¢ 0. SS 


Artistic Monuments 


COST NO MORE in White Bronze 


THAN PLAIN O 
Marble is entirely out of dat Granite soon gets moss-grown, 
discolored, requires constan xpense and care, and e tually 
erumbles back to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. 


White Bronz is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble 


with the action of fr Moss growth is an 















































impossibility. It is more artistic than any stone. Then why not 
investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred public 
monuments, We have designs from $4,00 to $4,000.00. Write at 


once for free designs andinformation. It puts you under no obli- 





= gation. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 
347 Ww. JEN . 
Che Monumental Bronze @o., *Beindeeort Conn 
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AGENTS AND GENERAL AGENTS: 


Write for new rates and special inducements provided by the WomAn’s Home Companion for the season now 
opening. They are the best in your experience. The ComPanron does not favor contingent methods of com- 
pensation, such as rebates and prizes, as these commonly result in disappointment. Instead, it pays agents 


THE GREATEST CASH COMMISSION 


that is paid by any magazine published. You know exactly what you make on every order at the time you 
take it. Pleasant and suce essful canvassing, whether city or country. To energetic men and women making 
this their business a steady income of $20 to &86 a week can be guaranteed. All canvassing material supplied 
FREE, Full line of splendid premiums for agents preferring to make the canvass on that basis. Now is a par- 
ticularly good time for starting. dress Woman’s Home Companion, Dept. of Agents, uosnons Ohio. 
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DOUUELILIL 


$1000 SALARY PER YEA YEAR 


LADIES OR CENTLEMEN. 








PAYABLE 
WEEKLY. 


We haye/shared the general prosperity of the country, and meed one or two per- 








manent representatives in each state to look after our interests, manage agents, and attend tocollections. Your sal- 
ary is sent you every Saturday by us, and Expenses Advanced, _Itis mainly office work at home, with an occa- 
ences and stamped envelope to SSSR BIS CAXTON BUILDING, CHICACO,. 
have a mill that will grind table 
Wii hi Just as Well for family uses, besides all kinds of 
feed, as one that only grinds feed. 
Our buhr stone mills are a great 
buhr-stone mill is by far the best that money and brains ean produce. It is a machine 
of genuine value and one to be proud of. Every mill warranted and sent on trial. 
Factory prices. Send for Book on Mills. Established 1851. ‘ 
LOTS, OF EGGS MEANSLoTs oF MonEY, 
EE ND 
ee can double the eggs you double the money, Green Cut Bone is the only thing which 
wilt double the egg product. It is easily secured, easy to prepare and feed and is cheap. % 
are the difference between profit and loss in the poultry business. Out fine, fast and ea 
Mann’s Clover Cutters, Granite Crystal Grit and Swinging Feed Trays make t! (3 
business profitable. Cataloguetree. F.W. MANN ©Q., Box83 MILFORD, MASS, 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 40 Acres Hardy Roses, 44 Greenhouses 
of Palms, Everblooming Roses, Ficus, Ferns, Etc, Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue Free. 47 Years. tooo Acres. 


sional trip among the agents, No investment required. Also 3 salaried vacancies in traveling ceperenents Enclose refer- 
corn-meal, wheat, buckwheat and rye 
convenience on the farm. Last for years, always ready, and easy to take care of, A 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Flour Mill Builders, 15 Day Street, Indianapolis, I Ind. 
MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTERS 
Choicest Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.., Painesville, 0. 
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SIMPLY TRUST HIM! 


BY ADELBPRT CLARK . 


While stars are brightly shining, 
Sleep, darling, sleep! 

And cease thy sad repining, 
Sleep, darling, sleep! 

For life is too short for weeping, 
And too sweet for endless woe, 

So bury thy grief forever 
While shadows are drifting low! 


The veil of night is spreading, 
Sleep, darling, sleep! 

The light of the stars are shedding, 
Sleep, darling, sleep! 

Yor soon the beautiful morning 
Will dawn a cloudless day, 

And perchance it will drift asunder 
The grief that you dream must stay! 


So while the night is hovering, 
Sleep, darling, sleep! 

God's mercy thy head is covering, 
Sleep, darling, sleep! 

He giveth the heavy-laden 
A hope, a calm, a rest; 

He draws them close to his bosom, 
Oh, wonderful love, so blest! 
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God that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light! 
Who the day of toil hast given, 
For rest the night! 
May thine angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy merey send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night! 
—Reginald Heber. 
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A TRUE NEIGHBOR 


NE of the most important lessons 
to be learned from this beauti- 
ful story of true neighbor-love, 
the parable of the good Samari- 

tan, is sympathy. To win souls we 
must have the winning spirit. When 
we-have humanity along with the di- 
vine we shall win our neighbors to 
Christ. 

Show the lost ones that you love 
them and you will move their hearts. 
During the Civil War a little boy was 
placed in a hospital. He said it was so 
hard to be there, away from all those 
who loved him. The nurse bent down, 
kissed him, and said she loved him. He 
answered, with a satisfied smile, “That 
was like my sister’s kiss. It is not hard 
for me to die now, when I know some 
one loves me.” 

If we had something of this sympa- 
thy for the lost and sorrowing the 
whole world would soon feel our influ- 
Sympathy is the key to the 
human heart. I think it was George 


‘ Macdonald who said, “If I can put one 


touch of a rosy sunset into the life of 
any man or woman I shall feel that 
I have worked with God.” 

An incorrigible soldier, upon whom 
all punishments had been tried, was 
brought once again to the colonel, and 
he was told that they had tried every- 
thing with him, but in vain. 


“No,” said the soldier, “there is one 
thing you haven't tried.’ And the 
colonel asked, ‘‘What is it?” . 


The soldier answered, “Forgiveness, 
I am sorry for what I have done.” 

The colonel said, ‘““We forgive you.” 

The tears started. He had never been 
treated that way before. It was the 
starting-point of an earnest Christian 
life. f 

Don’t cast people off when they go 
wrong. Don’t talk them down. Quit 
your gossiping about people’s mistakes. 
The man who never made a mistake is 
a myth. Mingle gentleness in all your 
rebukes. Make allowances for consti- 
tutional frailties. Never say harsh 
things where kind words will do as 
well. There are many in our churches 
and out of them who are in need of 
sympathy, and that will speak to their 


hearts a great deal louder than eloquent — 


sermons or long prayers. What the 
man who is down wants is a dift, Let 
us make men feel that we love them 
and that we mean to help, them and 
‘ey will be helped. 

“The bread cannot rise while the 
yeast is kept apart from the dough.” 
A chaplain, preaching to the prisoners, 
said that the only difference between 





himself and them was owing to the 
grace of God. One of the prisoners 
sent for him and asked him, “Did you 
mean what you said about sympathy 
with us, and that only the help of God 
made you different from us?” 

Being answered in the affirmative the 
prisoner said, “I am here for life, but I 
can stay here more contentedly now 
that I know I have a brother out in the 
world.” That prisoner behaved so well 
that he was pardoned. He became a 
soldier in the war for the Union, and 
died thanking God to the last for the 
chaplain’s sympathy. 

Happy is the man and blessed the 
woman who has in his or her soul that 
which gives to life the warmth of the 
sunshine, the redolence of the rose and 
the freshness of the dew.—Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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GOD'S CENSUS 


Most people complain that the census- 
taker who comes to all our doors 
armed with the authority of the nation 
asks too many questions. We dislike to 
tell our age, or whether we live in a 
rented house; or object to some other 
of the inquiries which he is sent to 
make. But suppose there came a strong- 
er messenger of even a higher power 
and took the census of our spiritual 
state! Suppose our consecration could 
be tested, our tempers put to proof, our 
words weighed, our gentleness and pa- 
tience in all human relations and our 
faith in God measured and recorded! 

The divine census of the world, which 
we call judgment, is, we sometimes 
think, postponed. 
longing to the distant future, under the 
title of the “Judgment-day.” But God’s 
judgments are no more postponed than 
his mercies. “No one has learned any- 
thing rigidly,” wrote Ruskin, ‘until he 
knows that every day is a day of judg- 
ment.” We'live in the presence of God. 
He needs no messengers to go with 
book and pencil to question and record. 
He takes account of all our spiritual 
attainments and defeats, joyfully no- 
ting all our overcomings, sorrowfully 
grieving over our defeats. That thought 
is happiness for those who work for 


him. It is a comfort to those who sor- 
row over sin; for think how hard it 
would be for us to tell our heavenly 
father of failures which he had not 
seen! It is only a fear to those who 
are unloving and put God out of 
thought, 


The census enumerator, therefore, is 
a suggestion of that intelligent and 
ordered world in which God has given 
us our place and work. -There are no 
neglected corners or unknown facts 
in God’s full view of life. In the cen- 
sus-taking some are overlooked through 
carelessness or neglect. But God’s 
enumeration of the world is complete 
and infallible. It goes beneath acts to 
motives. It acknowledges purposes of 
good which we have been unable to 
carry out. It is a father’s loving over- 
sight of children, a master’s reckoning 
with his servants, a judge’s ¢ idera- 
tion of the thoughts and aets of men. 
It goes on, as the lives of men go on, 
this day and every day, Shall we not 
live and think as we would like to ap- 
pear when the summing up of God's 
observations shall be open to the in- 
spection of the world?—Exchange. 
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ROYAL TENDERNESS 


A motherly queen was Louise of Den- 
mark, the glorious old lady who has 
just passed away at the age of cighty- 
one. She has been called the ‘“moth- 
er-in-law of Europe,” so many of her 
children have married kings and queens. 
At her bedside were, among others, the 
dowager Empress of Russia, the King 
and. Queen of Greece, and her noble 
daughter, the Princess of Wales. Hers 
was a good faimily to marry into. “A 
fine study for Ee pace ae some 
one calls her. ‘ 

But she was as good a study for 


-mothers and wives, 


We sum it up as be- . 


Her closer claim 
to the throne of Denmark she trans- 
ferred to her husband. When Germany 
made so great inroads upon his posses- 
sions she was his comfort and support, 
Accomplished and learned as she was, a 
woman of wide and masterful instinets, 
yet she was, above all, a home-maker, 


and her husband loved her dearly. Not | 2°” 


long ago a beautiful picture was seen 
and reported—that of the aged king 
holding his arm ‘like a lover over his 
wife’s head as she slept, gaining a little 
relief from insomnia. His position was 
a cramped and painful one, and the in- 
firmities of age are heavy upon him, 
but he would not withdraw his arm un- 
til his wife awoke. 

It is the example of such piety, 
strength and human tenderness in their 
rulers that, far more than fleets and 
armies, will make a people great. 

a > 
THE GREAT WRESTLING-MATCH 

Dr. George H. Hepworth, speaking of 
the great struggle between good and 
evil in our hearts, says there is a class 
of emotions which a man should wel- 
come as he does his tried and trusted. 
friends—love, charity, kindliness. Un- 
der their influence his soul becomes 
symmetrical and beautiful, as when a 
sculptor chips away the marble that is 
useless and brings to light the statue 
that was hidden within. And there is 
another class of emotions which liter- 
ally poison the blood and open the door 
wide for every possible ailment. »They | 
are the worst enemies of that poise and 
serenity which mark an ideal manhood 
—resentment, revenge, ill-temper and 
ill-will—and to cherish them is fatal to 
happiness. They are the instruments | 
in the orehestra which are out of tune. 
They are the hairs in the watch, storm- 
elouds in the sky, the miasm of the 
dank and dreary swamp.—Selected. 
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“ PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER” 


In most respects, if not in all, you 
will be sure to find some one surpassing | 
you; so that, if you want to insure hap- 
piness for yourself, you must not envy. 

If you ean heartily enjoy the suecess 
of others you will often have opportu- 
nities for enjoyment; but if you can 
take pleasure only in your own success 
your pleasure will be small, 

Enyy is next door to murder; we 
would have him out of the way. 

It is not preferring others to set 
them above yourself, expecting them in 
turn to elevate you. 

Hero-worship makes heroes. 

You will never be pushed up by the 
men you thrust below you, but pulled 
up by the men you lift above you— 
Daily Companion. 
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THE MALIGNITY OF ENVY 


There is a story of two men who 
dwelt in a certain city, one very envious 
and the other very coyetous. A ruler 
sent for them, and promised to grant 
whatever they desired, on condition 
that he who asked first should have 
what he asked, and the other should 
have the same doubled. Then, lest if 
he asked good the other should have 















more, the envious man asked that one 
of his own eyes should be put out, so 
that his companion might lose both of 
his.—Spencer. 
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TRE ILLUSIVE CHARACTER OF FAME 


The young are often dazzled by ap- 
plause, and think that in becoming 
famous lies the secret of happiness. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than that. Emily Dickinson puts 
it graphically and well in her little 
rhyme: 

Fame is a bee, 
It has a song— 
It has a sting— 
Ah, too, it has a wing! 
” —Selected. 
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THINGS THAT HINDER NEIGHBORLINESS 


Pride; for neighbors are often far 
below us in social position. 

Business; for we do not always rae 
first our Father’s business. 

Sloth; for neighborliness requires 
time and pains. 

Timidity; for it needs a courageous 


man to be a ahea neighbor.—Daily | 
Yee Atay 





Dr. J. M. Pasbles, tke Guat Vi the Great Vital Healer, Battles 
Discase and Cures So-called “ Incurable Diseases.” 


CURED IN THE PRIVACY OF YOUR HOME 


Health, happiness and contentment, the greatest 
trinity in life, gained betata psychic force. The 
ital Science, originated by Dr. J. M. Peebles, 

the great scientist of Battle 
Creek, Mich., who, through a 
combination "of psychic and 
physical treatment, has ren- 
dered such remarkable eures 
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ical profession on two conti- 
? nents, and made his name a 
household word. Mrs. J. W. 
Henderson, of St. Johns, Wash- 
in ‘ton, who suffered for years 
with- -pain in the ovartes and 
aeantite weakness, was entirely 
J cured by the Peebles treatment. 

P< pr. u.m. Mrs. C. Harris. Marionville, Pa., 
Fl Peebles. SayS she cannot express too 
7 much gratitude for the results 
received through Dr. Peebles’ treatment. She suf- 
fered for years from falling of the womb. Francis 
Wavering, Seattle, Washington, suffered for twenty 
years with a severe case of Catarrh; completely eured 
through the psychic treatment. Geo. H. Weeks, 53 
Minerva St., Cleveland, O., sends heartfelt thanks for 
restoration of health ‘after suffering from nervous 





| prostration and insomnia; says he now enjoys restful- 


ness and sleeps sound every night. Mrs. Mary A. 
Clair, Lexington, Ky., after thirty years’ continual 
suffering from epilepsy and trying to be cured by 
eminent physicians, writes: “Two months of your 
treatment has made earth almost a heaven to me.” 
Thousands of testimonials have been received, which 
absolutely prove this new science to be the greatest 
curing power of the age. You are cured in the privacy 
of your home through what is known as the * Home 
Treatment,” which makes distance no bar. Send your 
name, address and leading symptom to Dr. J. M. Pee- 
bles, and through his occult power he will diagnose 
your case absolutely free; also, he will send you ad- 
vice and booklets which should be in the hands of 
every man and woman who prize health and happi- 
ness. This is Bs ausoltaly free to those addressing Dr, 


Uuickertacker Spécial 
South-Western Limited 


BOSTON, CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS, 
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OIL CURE FOR CANCER 


Dr. D. M. Bye has discovered a combi- 
nation of oils that readily cure cancer, ca- 
tarrh, tumors and malignant skin diseases. 
He has cured thousands of persons within 
the last 8 years, over one hundred of whom 


were physicians. Readers having friends 
afflicted should cut this out and send it to 
them. Book sent free giving particulars 
and prices of Oils. Address Dr. D. M. By, 
Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 


. Mrs.L.Lanier,Mar 

tin, Tenn. ywrites: 

*Ttreduoed my woight 21 lbs. ‘haa 
Withoutany unpleasant effects what oe 
Vegetable, and harmless as w: Any 
one can make it athome at little se. 
No starving. Nosickness. We mail 
a box of it and full particulars in a plain 
sealed package for 4 cents for sete. 

HALL CuEMIcat Co,, Dept. B, Mo. 


WILHOFTS (ORIGINAL 


THE ONLY PERFECT sina SYRINGE 
eal 


rinciple of action—that of LN, 
TLIO) 


REGISTERED 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 
571 TU Aye., New hr las 


Sure Cure at home; at 
a small cost. No opera- 
tion, pain, danger or 
RUI T wor) rn of Rupture or further 


use for Trusses. A ear atS radical cnre to all (old 








or young). be to use; thousands cured; book free 
(sealed). . S. RICE, Box F, Adams, N. Y. 
eaeia Blemishes, Tetter,Salt 
heum, Barber's Itch, Scald 

gad, Ring Worm, Itch’ 

sky Sore: Eyelids, and 
aby mores intenent 
Sent é any, anya ep on mieansitt of 25c. 0. PILSON, 
Pharmacist, 1827. W. Baltimore St., Siveoe Ma. 


TAPE-WORM tone aoa Saiop for booklet. 
BYRON FIELD & CO., 182 State Street, Chicago. 
SSS 

WETT ‘OURED. Sample FREE. 
BED- Ie Dr. F. E. May, Bloomington, NL 
Se ate ae a PRE 
G0. Gleveland, Os 
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that he has astounded the med-_ 
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HOW'RE THEY COMIN’ WITH YOU? 


I started ‘round the other day 
To satisfy myself 
How fast the general public 
Was accumulating wealth, 
Bach individual 1 met 
I interviewed, you see, 
So now I'll try and tell you what 
Some of them told to me. 


A shoemaker said he was ‘pegging away,” 
A lawyer was “‘lying low,” 

A doctor was making his money ‘‘dead easy;”’ 
It’s the truth—they told me so, 

A butcher managed to make ‘tends meat,”’ 
The iceman had ‘struck a frost," 

The plumber I met was “hitting the pipe;’’ 
Poor fellow, I guess he’s lost. 


A pickpocket was ‘‘taking things easy 
While a baker was “‘loafing all da) 

A grocer told me, in confidence, 
That “things were going his weigh.” 

A dentist was “living from hand to mouth,” 
And here, just to make a rhyme, 

I'll have to ring in the jeweler, 
Who is working, of course, “‘over 











time,’” 
A burglar said ‘times were picking up,”’ 
But he had to work at night; 
And even a poor blind beggar said 
He was “doing out o’ sight.” 
An ossified man was haying 
An awful “hard time,’’ he said, 
While an undertaker told me 
He was “‘doing quite well—on the dead!” 


A prima donna, who warbles, 
Said ‘‘life went by like a song;” 
But a little soubrette I casually met 
Was barely ‘‘getting along.’* 
An oil producer told me 
He ‘‘managed to get along well,”’ 
While a Hebrew merchant mentioned 
He had ‘‘clothing to burn or to sell.” 


ZT asked a spiritualist how things were; 
“Just medium,’’ he replied; 

A barber said he was “‘scraping along,” 
And then curled up and died. 

A furrier ‘‘ran a skin game,” 


A jockey was ‘‘on the go,” 
But it turned my head when a dressmaker 
sdid 


She was doing “sew and sew.” 


Now, pardon me if, in conclusion, 
Of myself I modestly speak— 
All I'm doing is digging out stuff like this 

For thirty cents a week. 
—National Laundry 


a 
A SURPRISE BY TELEPHONE 


He telephone is often the medium 
through which a practical joke can 
easily be perpetrated. The following 
illustrates how a susceptible youth 
recently received a surprisi 

He ecalied up an Wast-end residenee and 
asked if Miss Blank was at home. A woman’s 
voice answered and told him that the young 
lady was not at home. The young man, how- 
eyer, exyidently wanted to talk with some 
one, and the following conyersation went 
over the lines, 

“Who is this talking?’ 

“Oh, I don't think you know her.’’ 

“Well, who is it, anyway? If I don’t know 
her I would like to.” 

“You are sure about that, are you?’ 

“Why, certainly. Who is it?” 

“Well, if you'll promise not to say anything 
about .it, Ml tell you. It’s the servant-girl, 
and a black one at that.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. ; 


Journal, 








a 
HER POSITION 


The congress of mothers was in session 
and the delegates were paying rapt attention 
to the costume of the orator of the day, who 
was addressing them on ‘The Proper Organ- 
ization of the Horie.” “The true home,” 
she said, gracefully throwing back her head, 
in order that the diamond sunburst at her 
throat should be assessed at its full value, 
“the true” home should be ‘organized just as 
any ruling or directing body is. It should 
be a congress in which the wife: is—” 

“Speaker of the House,’ came in mighty 
chorus from the delegates, “what is the use 
of going to a convention if you do not know 
what you want?’’—Baltimore American. 


a 


HAD AN ANSWER 


“Seems to me this house 
The floor shakes when 


_ House hunter— 
isn’t very well built. 
we walk.” 
House agent—‘*Um—y-e-s; that’s the new 
kind of spring floor for dancing, you know.” 
House hunter—“‘And these stairs creak ter- 
‘ribly.”” 
House agent—"'Y-e-8} we furnish this new 


patent burglar-alarm stalrease without extra — 


ebarge.”” 


AN ADVENTURE 


Three smart young men and three 
All lovers true as steel— 


nice girls, 


Decided, in a friendly way, ‘ 
To spend the day awheel. 
They started in the early morn, 
And nothing seemed amiss, 
And when they reached the leafy lanes 
They in 
rode twos 


like 
this! 


They wandered by the verdant dale, 
Beside the rippling rill; 

The sun shone brightly all the while; 
They heard the song-bird’s trill. 


. They sped through many a woodland glade, 


And wheh they rested in the shade 
Theysat intwos likethis! 
The sun went down, and evening came, 
A lot too soon, they said; 
Too long they tarried on the way, 
The clouds grew black o’erhead. 
Down dashed the rain; they homeward flew 
Till one unlucky miss 
Slipped sideways—crash! Great Scott! 
Weareallmixeduplikethis! 
—California Curio. 
a 


A SHILLING SAVED 


At a certain cloth-factory in Scotland it was 
the custom to fine the work-people for turn- 
ing out bad work. One day a workman 
brought a piece of cloth to be examined, and 
the manager found two little heles about an 
inch apart. He then showed these to the 
mun and demanded two shillings fine, a shill- 
ing for each hole. ° 

“Is it a shilling for each hole?’ asked the 
man, 

“Yes,"’ said the manager. 

“And is it the same for every hole, big or 
little?” 

“Yes; exactly the same,” said the manager. 

“Well, then, I'll save a shilling; and put- 
ting his fingers in the holes he quickly made 
the two into one.—The 
cisco). 


a 
HARDEST PART IS OVER 


Hodown—“I understand your wife insisted 
on drawing the plans herself for your new 
house.” 

Jigsup—"‘Yes; she’s busy over there now.” 

Hodown—“Oh, I thought she had finished. 
She told my wife she had all the closets 
laid out.” 

Jigsup—''Yes; 
the rest of the 
adelphia Press. 








but 
house 


now she’s got to put 
around them,’’—Phil- 


a 
DIDN'T WORK 


Smythe—‘“‘It won’t work.’”’ 

Brown—“‘What won’t work?” 

Smythe—‘‘Hypnotism. Tried it on the 
butcher. Looked at him fixedly until I had 
his undivided attention, then I said, very 
slowly and with emphasis, ‘That—bill—is— 
paid.’ ”” 

Brown—‘‘And what did the butcher do?” 

Smythe—‘‘He said, ‘You're a liar!’ "* 


+ 4 
BECAUSE 


No more I hear his footsteps 
Upon the silent street, 
No more to measure off his tread 
My pulses madly beat. 
The joy and the expectancy 
My heart no longer feels, 
He comes—I know it not, because 
My love wears rubber heels. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


a 
SOLITARY GRANDEUR 


Mama—‘‘It is very naughty to tell ites, Eva. 
People who do so don’t go to heaven.’ 
Eva—‘Did you ever tell a lie, mama?” 
Mama—‘‘No, dear, never!” 
Eva—‘Won’t you be fearful lonely in 
heayen, mama, with only George Washing- 
ton?’—Dxchange, 


a 
REFRACTORY 


Mrs. Peterkin—*Without exception you are 
the most obstinate, perverse man I ever saw.” 

Peterkin—‘What have I done now?” 

Mrs. Peterkin—*Why, I have had that new 
cough mixture in the house a month and you 
haven’t once caught cold!’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


a. 


APROPOS 


- Manager—‘‘What do you mean by using 
such language? Are you the manager here, 
or am I?” 
Employee—‘‘I know I am not the manager.” 
Manager— 
the manager, why do you talk like an idiot?” 


¢ 


Argonaut (San Fran-,; 


“Very well, then; if you're not. 


THE USUAL RESULT 


Friend—‘‘You. took your son into your es- 
tablishment some months ago to teach him 
the business, I understand. How did it turn 
out?” 

Business man (wearily)—‘‘Great success, 
He's teaching me now!’’—New York w eekly. 


a 
DECIDED AT LAST 


She—‘'Have they decided what the national 
air is?” 

He—“Oh, yes.” 

She—‘‘What is it?” 

He—‘‘Millionaire.’’"—Detroit Free Press. 


a 


A SPRING IDYLL 


Mrs. Smallot—‘‘Why don’t you burn up that 
pile of trash in the lot?’ 

Mr. Smallot—‘‘Wind's the wrong way. 
smoke would all blow in our own windows. 
New Work Weekly. 


: 


The 
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TO HIDE IT 


Hewitt—'W hat 
for?" 





are you raising whiskers 


Jewett—‘‘Well, I don’t mind telling you 
that I’m wearing a necktie my wife gave 
me.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 

a 
QUALITY 
Hewitt—"She has womanly qualities.” 
Jewett—"Yes; she’s-a good talker.’’—Har- 


per’s Bazar. 


4 
LITTLE BITS 


To. be contented with what we-have is about 
the same us to own the earth.—Ram’s Horn. 


When a family gets to depending on ‘‘fam- 
ily’ it indicates that the brains have begun 
to dwindle.—Indianapolis Journal. 


Notwithstanding a fly has something. like 
two thousand eyes, he cannot see that he is 
not wanted in the company he visits.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Professor—“‘Give me the names of the bones 
that form the human skull.” 

Medical student—‘‘I’ve got them all in my 
head, but I can’t recall their names.” 


What has become of the old-fashioned 
sentiment that charged a woman with extray- 
agance unless she bought clothes for the chil- 
dren that were too large?—Atchison Globe. 





Could any power the giftie gie us 

To see ourselves as others see us, 

No doubt with great surprise we'd gape 

And ask, ‘‘Who is that stupid ape?” 
—Detroit Free Press. 





“Some people,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘would 
like to be good-natured; but dey ain’t smaht 
enough ter git no one to listen to ‘em ‘ceptin’ 
when dey’s abusin’ somebody.’’—Washington 
Star, 


A little girl drew a dog and eat on her 
slate, and said to her mother, ‘A cat oughtn’t 
to have but four legs; but I drew her with 
six, so she could run away from the dog.”’— 
Exchange. 





Freddy—‘‘Ma, 
aren’t they?” 

Mother—‘‘Why ?”" 

Ireddy—* 'Cos they are bought by the yard 
and worn by the feet.” 


carpets are curious things, 


She—'‘How 
does hate me!” 

He—‘'She looked pleasant enough.” 

She—That’s all done for effect; but if you 
noticed she never turned to take in my new 
suit and hat.’’—Detroit ree Press. 


that woman we just passed 


“It's a shame,’’ said the summer boarder, | 
“for you to waste so much land on that pig- 
pen when you might turn it into a beautiful | 
lawn.” 

“Naw,”’ replied the farmer, who knew 
business; “the pen is mightier than 
Sward.”""—Philadelphia North American. 


his 


“Goodness! We'll miss the opera!’’ she said, 
impatiently. . “We've been waiting a good 
many minutes for that mother of mine.” 

“Hours, I-should say,”’ he replied, somewhat 
acrimoniously. 


the 
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EYESIGHT 
RESTORED 


Failing Eyesight Cataracts or 
Blindness Cured without the 
use of the knife. 


_——— 
Dr. W. O. Coffee, the noted eye specialist of Des 
Moines, lowa, has perfected a mild treatment by 
which anyone suffering from 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
blindness or any disease of 
the eyes can cure them- 
selves at home. 13,000 suf- 
ferers in all parts of the 
country were cured iast 
year by his wonderful ab- 
sorption method, * Judge 
George Edmunds, a leading 
Z aaagrs of Carthage, Llls., 
49 years old, was cured o' 
cataractson both eyes. 
Mrs. Lucinda Hammond, 








“W. 0. Oorrze, M. D. 
anaes Neb., 77 years old, had cataracts on both 


eyes and Dr, Coffee’s remedies restored her to per- 
fecteyesight. If you are afflicted with any eye 
trouble write to Dr. Coffee and tell him all about 
it. He will then tell you just what hecando. He 
will also send you Free of charge his 80 page book, 
“The New System of Treating Diseases of the 
Eye.” Itis full of interesting and valuable in- 
formation. All cures are permanent. Write 
to-day for yourself or friend to 

W.0,COFFEE,M.D., 817 Good Block, Des Moines, Ia, 

THE BOXERS OF CHINA 

are attempting to solve a gigantic problem, 
but they are going about it in the wrong 
way and will never succeed. Some people 
in this country seem to think that they have 
as great a puzzle on their hands in selecting 
a location fora home. They will certainly 
go about it in the wrong way unless they 
inspect the beautiful farming country on 
the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway in Marinette county, Wiscon- 
sin, where the crops are of the best, work 
plenty, fine markets, excellent climate, pure, 
soft water; land sold cheap and on long 
time. Why rent a farm when you can buy 
one for less than you pay for rent? Address 
C. E. Rollins, Land Agent, 161 La Salle St., 
Chicago, Tl. 3 


$18 to $3 WEEKLY | MEN and WOMEN, 








and Expenses, | At Home or Traveling, 


Mr. aera of Ind., made .50 first 6 
Albert Hill, of Ne gs first 


of Texas, $12.00 first 

illiams, clerk, $144 in 

Mrs. aLCERC RS 
housekeeping. 


‘besides 
ennedy, 


experience nee: ze! 
made over $47,000.00 last 
wy month supplying ‘the enormous 
demand for our famous Quaker 
Bath Cabinet, and sppointing 
br - ai BESTE eae poe 5 
body buys. masiness men, families an: 
schemas fraud or fake methods. WHITE © TODAY 
for Our Proposition, New Plan, etc. ane E. Address, 


World 47 World Bi incinnat!, 0. 
A YEAR SURE 
ror DELIVERE. ror DELIVERERS 


$9OO0CO sn AN) GOLLEGTORS 


Several honest, capable men wanted in each state to de- 
liver and collect for old, established manufacturing house. $ 
#900 a year and expenses sure. Mention refer- 
ence and enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
MANUFACTURER, $d Floor, 882 Dearborn St. ,CHICAGO. 














Buckingham’s Dye, 


A Natural Black forthe 


‘Whiskers 


50 ote. of druggists or R. P. Hall 
& Co., Nashua, N.5. 











\, _ Boys and Girls can Bet a Nickel- Plated 
\ Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
} 134 doz. ‘Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
ae will forward sto Binines post-paid, sand 
arge Premium Lis! o money requir 
BLUINE CO. Box $92, Concord Junction, Mass, 


Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 445 
illustrations. FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 


95 Adama St, CHICAGO. 


The bi , brightest and 
best Western Weekly 
paper in existence. Grand 
views of scenery, stories of 
adventure and full min- 


ing reports weekly. Tenth year, Solely t% introduce the pape 














“Ours?” evied she, rapturously. ‘‘Ob, | jt wil be sent 10 weeks on trial for 10c.; clubs of six-50c,; 12 
George, this is so sudden!” ‘Then she fell | for#l- Stamps taken. ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, Denver, Colo. 
upon his neck.—Standard Times. Are you a sufferer? Are 

you discouraged? Don’t 


Not much good gold did she disburse, 
Yet well she spent each golden minute. 
She had a precious little purse, 
And there was precious little in it. 
That was before she started out. 
She meant to shop; her means were ample. 
When she got back that purse was stout, 
For it was stuffed with many a sample. 
—Chicago Record. 


“We use the expression, colloquially, ‘out 
of his head,’ *’ the instructor remarked, ‘‘to 
describe a man’s condition when he is not in 
his right mind, or, as we sometimes say, is 
‘beside himself.’ ’* 

“Ah, yes,’’ said the foreigner, who had 


give aD, the relief column 
§ in sight. We offer youa 


Rheumatism @2 2% 


tried andtrue. Itisused to-day inthe Orlentand the Ocei- 
dent. It has cured others, why will it not cure you? 20 days’ 
treatment $1. Phenix Medicine Co.,Loeck Box 434 Springfield,O. 


I Make Big Wages 
—AT HOME— 

and will gladly tell you all about m: 

work. It's very pleasant and will 


easily pay $18 weekly. This is no deception, 
money and will tladly send full parti Reto niemnine 
2c. stamp. MRS, A. H. WIGGINS, Box 20 Benton Harbor, Mich. 


costs noth- 
A-CORN SALVE fnrto try. 
Send name ‘and address on postal and 
you will get a trial box by return mail. ‘ 


Giant Chemical Giant Chemical Co.,Philadelphia. \ 4x 











mastered the language in its plainer forms 
and had adyanced to the study of idiomatic 
English. ‘And when a man ees out of ees head 
and beside himself it ees at such a time he 
can climb up on hees ear,’’—-Chicago Tribune, 
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wat Se of ou. 
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‘ [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11] 
WOMEN AND WAR 


BY BLLA WHEELER WILCOX 


We women teach our little sons how wrong 

And how ignoble blows are; school and church 

Support our precepts, and inoculate 

The growing minds with thoughts of love 
and peace. 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,"’ we say; 

But human beings with immortal souls 

Must rise above the’ methods of a brute, 

And walk with reason and with self-control. 


And then—dear God! 
strong men, 

Our self-announced superiors in brain, 

Our peers in judgment, you go forth to war! 

You leap at one another, mutilate 

And starve and kill your fellow-men, and ask 

The world's applause for such heroie deeds. 

You boast and strut; and if no song is sung, 

No laudatory epic. writ in blood, 

Telling how many widows you have made, 

Why, then, perforce, you say our bards are 
dead, 

And inspiration sleeps to wake no more. 


you men, you wise, 


And we, the women, we whose lives you are— 
What can we do but sit in silent homes 

And wait and suffer? Not for us the blare 
Of trumpets and the bugle's call to arms— 


For us no waving banners, no supreme, 

Triumphant hour of conquest. Ours the slow 

Dead torture of uncertainty, each day 

The bootless battle with the same despair, 

And when at best your victories reach our 
ears, 

There reaches with them toour pitying hearts 

The thought of countless. homes made des- 
olate, ’ 

And other women weeping for their dead. 


O men, wise men, superior beings, say, 

Is there no substitute for war in this 

Great age and era? If you answer ‘‘No,” 
Then let us rear our children to be wolves, 
And teach them from the cradle how to kill. 
Why should we women waste our time and 
- words 

In talking peace when men declare for war? 
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SOME DELICATE DESSERTS 


te? 

aan 

‘és en HOT weather one naturally 
t 


_eraves the fruit-acids, and it 
seems too bad to spoil the fine 


fruit and lose its beneficial ef 
fect by mixing it with lard 
and flour into a pie. Much 
more delicious, as well as healthful, are 
the stewed fruits whipped up with 
whites of eggs, which can_be so easily 
prepared from berries, apples, peaches 


. or plums. If fresh fruits cannot be pro- 


cured, take dried prunes, apricots or 
peaches, wash thoroughly, and let them 
stand several hours in cold water; then 
put them to cook in the water in which 
they were soaked, and let them simmer 
gently until tender. After straining 
through a sieve add to one quart of the 
pulp the juice of half a lemon, one cup- 
ful of sugar, a pineh of salt and the 
whites of three eggs beaten very stiff. 
Serve ice cold with whipped cream and 
sponge-eake if desired. 

RASPBERRY SHERBET.—T'wo quarts of 
berries crushed with two cupfuls of 
sugar. When the sugar has dissolved 
add two cupfuls of water, pass through 
a sieve, add the juice of one lemon, and 
pour into the freezer. <A variety of 
other fruit-juices may be prepared in a 
similar way. 

IcE-CREAM WITH FRUIT OR NuTs.—To 
one quart of thin cream add three 
fourths of a cupful of granulated sugar 
and one teaspoonful of flavoring ex- 
tract; then add one half cupful of 
almonds or preserved ginger, which 
may be chopped, but not too fine. 

Lemon JeELLY,—To one third of a box- 
ful of gelatin add one eupful of cold 
water; soak an hour, add one eupful of 
hot water, one half cupful of lemon- 
juice, one teaspoonful of lemon extract 
and two cupfuls of granulated sugar. 
Stir until the sugar is dissolved, then 
set on ice until jellied and ready to 
serye. 

RASPBERRY JELLY.—To one third of a 
boxful of gelatin prepared as before 
directed add one eupful of raspberry- 
juice, the juice of a lemon and one and 
one half cupfuls of granulated sugar. 
Stir until the sugar is dissolved, strain, 
set on ice until jellied, then serve. Jel- 
lies may be prepared from nectarines, 


‘peaches, plums and numerous other 


fruits in the same manner. ‘ 
Froir Savap.—A pretty fruit salad 


“may be prepared by making half the 
quantity of lemon and half of raspberry 


7 ‘ J 


‘wid delicate favoring of the~ 


-* Pe PY) ~~ 


\ Fy 1 : 7% 
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or other pink fruit-juice, to contrast 
with the yellow of the lemon, Add nuts, 
shredded oranges, bananas and _ pre- 
served cherries. + : 
BAVARIAN CREAM.—Soak a quarter of 
a boxful of gelatin in one half ecupful 
of cold water for an hour; then add one 
half cupful of hot milk and one table- 
spoonful of granulated sugar. 
til the sugar is dissolved, strain into a 
two-quart dish surrounded with ice and 
water, and add one cupful of cold cream 
‘and one teaspoonful of lemon or rose 
favoring. When the liquid begins to 
jell beat rapidly with a rotary egg- 
beater until it is very light, then add 
the whites of two eggs beaten light to 
which have been added a pinch of salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. Chopped candies, fruits, nuts, 
macaroons or dry cake-may be mixed 
with Bavarian creams, and in this way 
a great variety of them prepared. 
JUNKET.—Into one tablespoonful of 
eold water in a cup drop a junket tab- 
let and crush with a spoon, to dissolve 
quickly. In one quart of new milk dis- 
solve four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
set the quart cup containing the milk 
in a dish of hot -water. Be eareful 
to remove at once when the milk is 
lukewarm, for junket cannot be made 
of milk that is overheated, and for this 
reason it cannot be made of milk that 
has been boiled or sterilized. Flavor 
to taste—one teaspoonful to a quart is 
sufiicient—then stir in quickly the dis- 
solved tablet, and pour immediately 
into junket-glasses or a glass serving- 
dish. Let it stand undisturbed on the 
table in a warm room until firm, like 
jelly, then put in a cool place until 
ready to serve. Moving or stirring 
junket while jelling spoils it, A tea- 
spoonful of liquid pepsin may be used 
when the tablet cannot be procured. 
Junket when served ice cold with cream 
and sugar is a dainty dish for tea, and 
particularly grateful to invalids with 
weak stomachs. F, B. C. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 

However much bric-a-brac we may 
have in our parlors, however many love- 
ly pillows.and handsome rugs, Tet us 
not drag them to the front porch now 
that the season has come for the long 
evenings out of doors, with family and 
friends about us. 

A certain amount of poreh furnish- 
ing is desirable and attractive, but it 
is sometimes carried to excess. I have 
seen pillows of delicate. coloring and 
texture and rugs so handsome and ex- 
pensive out on the covered porch that 
the owner must have lived in constant 
apprehension of thieves, dogs, children, 
rain and a long list of casualties be- 
sides. 

Tf our porches and yards are to be 
used as places of rest and recreation, 
then beauty and simplicity should com- 
bine. There are plenty of hardy vines 
and flowers that are more beautiful for 
porch climbers and decorators than any 
delicate hothouse products, There are 
chairs purposely made to withstand 
every sort of weather; there are rugs 
and pillows that are not harmed in the 
least by sunshine or dampness, and 
only these should find a permanent 
place on the porch. 

There are extra occasions when the 
parlor furniture may be brought out, 
to nobody’s discomfort; but in homes 
of wealth it is not unusual to tra ‘ 
what is meant to beas simple a on 
living into a place of luxurious appoint- 
ments, so that one is in constant danger 
of breaking this, spoiling that or mis- 
placing some artistically adjusted piece 
of furniture. : 

Here, if anywhere, let us live simply 
and come near to nature. There are 
as many household cares in ri¢h homes 
as in poor, and when we leave them all 
to spend a social evening with our fam- 
ilies out on the front porch, let it be a 
real and not a pretended leaving of in- 
door cares behind. r 

Life has become too complex to fur- 
nish our homes in old-time simplicity. 
A hundred things are necessities to us, 
which to our fathers and mothers were 
unattainable luxuries. This is but nat- 
ural and right in an age of progress; 
but let us hold to absolutely plain living 
so far as our porches go. Let us get so 
entirely away from indoor furnishings 
that a whole evening may pass without 
one “Be careful!” “Don’t break!” “Now 
straighten the rug!” to the children. 
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Stir un-. 





THE FARM AND’ FIRESIDE _ 


For our own sakes, as well as for 
theirs, let this part of the home be for 
nature and not for art—so called, And 
if we are so unfortunate as to have no 
front porch or side porch, let us deny 
ourselves other luxuries until we have 
one, and méantime use our dooryards 
for the summer-eyening parlor. 

We live too much indoors, and when 
we get out of doors we carry with us 
entirely too much of household care. 
I pity the woman who cannot enjoy 
an afternoon picnic without her rock- 
ing-chair, her pillows, her book and a 
place free from dirt, mosquitoes and all 
known discomforts. Luxury is good, 
but roughing it is better sometimes. 
And so I pity the inmates of a home 
where even the yard and the porch have 
become conventionalized beyond the 
point of being retreats for perfect en- 
joyment, Berrua K, Brown, 
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TESTED RECEIPTS 


Musnrooms with Brown SAvucE.—Se- 
leet the buttons of uniform size; wipe 
them clean with a wet flannel, put them 
in a stew-pan with a little water, -and 
stew gently for a quarter of an hour. 
Stir in the following brown sauce: Put 
in a saucepan a heaping tablespoonful 


each of butter and flour, and stir them |; 


together over the fire until they are 
nicely browned. Gradually add part of 
the liquor in which the mushrooms 
were boiled, add salt, pepper and a lit- 
tle grated nutmeg, then carefully pour 
over the “rooms.” 

Musurooms with Toast.—Toast may 
be served under them, using either the 
brown or white cream sauce; or the 
sauce and the mushrooms may be 
poured on a dish with broiled beefsteak 
or broiled chicken, or with baked or 
roasted tenderloin or beef. 

CELERY WiTH ToMatTo SAucre.—Use the 
upper half of the celery; wash, cut into 
pieces two inches long, and cook in 
boiling water until tender. Drain in 
a colander, and for three cupfuls of 
stewed celery prepare a sauce with a 
pint of strained stewed tomatoes heated 
to boiling and thickened with a table- 
spoonful of flou rubbed smooth in a 
little water. If / Asired add half a cup- 
ful of thick crelZ Turn over the cel- 
ery, and serve a 
» CELERY AND BP. wto Hasu.—To three 
eupfuls of cold potatoes chopped rather 
fine add one ecupful of cooked celery 
minced. Put into a shallow saucepan 
with cream enough to moisten well, 
and salt to season. Heat to boiling, 
tossing and stirring, so that the whole 
will be heated throughout. Serve hot. 



































Mr, J. F. Brookfield writes from Salisbury, 
N.C.: “While in Knoxville, Tenn., last De- 
cember, I met an elderly gentleman, a professor 
of music, who had been troubled for several 
years with rheumatism. I told him I would 
send down, before I left town, a bottle of Tar- 
tarlithine, which I believed would help him 
if it didn’t entirely cure him. While in Mont- 
i BOmery this trip, his son told me it did his 
father so much benefit that they had written to 
‘ou to send their father half a dozen bottles. 
he benefit given to the old gentleman is ve! 
remarkable, after exhausting all the physician’s 
skill, andthe legion of remedies advertised for 
his complaint had been used.”” 


Tartarlithine is supplied in bottles 
containine ~ uoses at $1.00, and can 
be obtained of all druggists or post- 
free by mail. Pamphlets with Testi- 
monials sent free. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS 
79 Ann Street New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


TARTAN PILLS 


Cure Constipation, Torpid Liver, 
Bilious Headaches, &c.. which often 
accompany Rheumatic conditions, 


Paint Without Oil 


the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 
A.L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Water- 


town, N. Y., has discovered a process of making 
a new kind of paint without the use of oil, He 
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28 J. Arsenal St., Wat- 

and you a free trial of 
r ard and full infor- 
mation showing how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write to-day. 








SALSIFY, OR VEGETABLE OysTER.—Af- 
ter scraping off the outside parboil and 
slice the salsify; dip the slices into a 


beaten egg, then into fine bread-erumbs, | 


and fry in hot lard. It is very good 
boiled and then stewed a little in milk 
with a little salt and butter. Or make 
a batter of wheat-flour, milk and eggs, 
cut the salsify into thin slices (first 
_ boiling it tender), put them into the 
batter with a little salt, and drop the 
mixture into hot fat by spoonfuls. Cook 
until a light brown. 
ELLA BARTLETT SIMMONS. 


a 
CATTLE FOR EXHIBITION 








HOW THEY ARE PREPARED SO AS'TO LOOK 
THEIR BEST 


At the great show and auction sale held at Kan- 
sas City last year upward of five hundred head of 
cattle from the finest herds in the world were 
entered for exhibition and for sale. <A visitor 
gives the following account of the careful methods 
used in preparing the cattle for the show ring: 

“After their trip on the cars, many haying come 
hundrteds of miles, they are more or less soiled by 
the accumulation of dust and dirt on the skin, 
The stock-yard stables are prorded with large 
wash-rooms, well supplied with brushes, scrubbers. 
serapers, rubbers, cloths and soap, thoughman of 
the more prominent breeders will use nothing bat 
their own brushes, ete. The animals are first well 
eurried, then all the loose dust and hair is brushed 
out with a fine bristle brush. They are then 
copiously lathered from head to foot with warm 
water and soap. When carefully scrubbed the 
are rinsed with clean water, scraped, and rubbe 
dry with linen cloths. ; is 

“The horns are polished by first scraping the 
rough, loose horn with glass; they are then sand- 
papered andrubbed with emery-powder until they 
glisten like burnished brass, after which they are 
protected by filannel-lined leather covers made 
expressly foreach individual. When the polished 
horns need cleaning it is done with Ivory Soap on 
a damp cloth; then they are again polished with a 
strip of almost dry flannel on which Ivory Soap 
bas been rubbed. 

“When the toilet is complete they are blanketed 
with flannel-lined, ‘made-to-order’ canvas blank-! 
ets and placed in roomy box-stalls, knee-deep in 
clean straw, ; 2 

“In conversation with a groom I learned that 
almost without exception Ivory Soap is the only 
soap used for the jam ose, and that no other soa} 
lear BBs ae a aa Saehloaiaag, baby pink 

or gives that much-desir arly, § 
luster to the hair,” ae! 
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AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE ENLARGED 1900 PEER- 
LESS ATLAS AND PICTORIAL 
GAZETTEER OF ALL LANDS.... 














Now ready. Over 300 Colored Maps and Beantiful 
Illustrations from Photographs. Sells at sight, the superb 
NEW FEATURES ineluding full-page Map of China and 
the Far East, War Map of South Africa, Large Maps of 
the Philippines, Pacifie Ocean, Cuba, Alaska. Map and 
account of Nicaragua canal. Supplement with figures of 


THE CENSUS OF 1900 
Furnished every buyer of this Atlas FREE. Agents are 


positively clearing $20to 850 a week. ean doit. Low 
Price. Write for particulars, stating ¢ ce if any. 





ADDRESS) _ 


THE CROWELL AND KIRKPATRICK CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


A $2522 Watch 


in appearance. The handsomest genuine 

Id plated watch on the market. Double 
jonting case, SOLID GOLD PATTERN of en- 
graving. Elegantlyfinished jeweled 
movement, stem wind and set 
and absolutely guaranteed for 


5 YEA 


Cut this ont and send ittous with 
SNyour name and address and we will 
MBsend the watch to you by express for 
OR examination; you examine itatthe 
express office and If as represented 
pay express agentour specialintro- 
duetory price 23.50 and it is yours, 
— ‘Only one watch to cach customer at 
= this price. Mention in your letter 

whether you want GENT’S OR LADY'S SIZE anc order to-day as 
We willsend out samples at this reduced price for 60 days only. 
R. E. OMALMERS & CO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago, 


Notice to Club-raisers 


Valuable premiums are given FREE for 
clubs of subscribers to the FARM AND FIRE- 
SIDE. Instructions “How to Get Up Clubs” 
will be sent free upon request. 


Address Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio. 


T EN 06 RAPHY Telegraphy, 


Penmanship, 
Satan 
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A genuine Ten-Color 
French Process Picture of 
either McKinley or Bryan, 
and the Farm and Fireside 
the remainder of the year, 


For 20 Cents 


T HESE PICTURES are reproduced 








from late photographs for which 

the candidates specially sat at the 
request of the publishers. The pictures 
are 14 by 21 inches in size, printed on 
heavy plate-paper in a form suitable for 
framing. They are in no sense cheap 
chromos, but examples of the very highest 
style of illuminated printing, and either of them will be an ornament to any library or drawing-room. The pictures are in the natural colors, and 
at a short distance give the effect of GENUINE OIL-PAINTINGS. We are furnishing them cheaply enough to be hung in a window, and yet 
they are good enough to be framed and preserved for time to come. The photographs from which the pictures are made having been taken for 
that purpose and approved by the respective candidates, are remarkably good likenesses of them as they appear at the present time. They are the 
most popular campaign art souvenirs. Every American, Republican or Democrat, should have in his home the picture of his party’s chosen leader. 





The pictures will be sent by mail, post-paid, securely wrapped on a tube, and are sure to carry in 
good condition, Send in your order to-day, as the demand for these pictures will be enormous. 










We Will Send the Picture of Either McKinley or Bryan, and 


the Farm and Fireside the Remainder of the Year, for.... 20 Cents 


(NOTE—When this offer is accepted no commission ts allowed and the name does not count in a club) 


ORDER THE McKINLEY PICTURE AS PREMIUM No, 639 ORDER THE BRYAN PICTURE AS PREMIUM No. 593 


Che Standard American Cook B ook 


AND THE FARM AND FIRESIDE ONE YEAR, FOR 40 CENTS 


This Cook Book contains thousands of the most valuable recipes and desirable formulas by noted 
experts and over two hundred practical housekeepers. It covers every branch of cookery, with special 
directions for serving at table; also preserving, pickling, candy-making, etc., and ten more chapters of helps. 








This is the Cook Book You Want 


Bee its plan includes the valuable and use- 

ful points of other cook books, and_IN ADDI- 
TION it has inestimable features of its own entirely 
new. For REGULAR USE it will give you the best 
of satisfaction as a clear, safe, reliable, economical 
kitchen guide, with an abundance of good things 
to choose from. It far surpasses all others. 


Plain and Fancy Cooking in Great Variety 


Agiaweee is called to the unequaled variety 
characterizing the recipes in this Cook Book. 
Practical housekeepers consider this one of the 
very strongest features of this new work, adapting 
it to universal use, and suiting every occasion, 
from a: simple and inexpensive home meal to an 
elaborately prepared entertainment for company. 


Plain 
Cooking 










Fancy 
Cooking 


FRUIT ON CAKES 


\ The only Amply Illustrated 
work on the cuisine within 
reach of the women of Amer- 
ica. Nearly 400 large pages. 

Premium No, 10 _ 
MONTREAL SOUFFLE ‘ PRINCESS MELON 








More .... Mies clear ata glance important processes in plain and This Grand Book, and the Farm 
| fancy cooking. To show HOW a thing should be done and Fireside One Year, for 


; Than 250... amounts to far more practically than any mere bidding 





do it. Once accustomed to the pictorial’ object-teaching 4 O ¢ r 
Explanatory methods of this THOROUGH and COMPREHENSIVE work, no lady ents 
“ oh will be willing to go back to the unsatisfactory directions of (When this offer is accepted the club-raiser may have 
Illustrations other cook books. This Cook Book has a complete index. é eather Es FeOuIe -tCaleigaansn seve Danes al Ss 


counted in a club. 
This Book Given FREE for a Club of TWO Yearly Subscriptions to the Farm and Fireside. 


Order Premium No. 10 
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These patterns retail in fashion bazaars and 
stores for twenty-five to fouy cents each, but in 
order to increase the demand for our paper among 
strangers, and to make it more valuable than 
ever to our old friends, we offer them to the lady 
readers of our paper for the low price of only 
10 Cents Each. 

Full descriptions and directions—as the number 
of yards of material required, the number and 
names of the different pieces in the pattern, how 
to cut and fit and put the garment together—are 
sent with each pattern, with a picture of the gar- 
ment to go by. These patterns are complete in 
every particular, there being a separate pattern 


FREE 
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No. 3604.—LADInS’ WAIST WITH BOLERO, 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 Inches bust. 









































NO, 3577. FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 11 cents. 
Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist. 
f Sizes, 1, 2, 4 
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No. 3605.—CuI1Lb’s WRAPPER. 10 cents. 


Sizes, 2,4 and 6 years. 


No. 3587._Miss#s’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
0 cents. 
Sizes, 12, 14 and 16 years. 













No. 3588.—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST. 10c, 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 48, 40 and 42 inches bust. 





» ri 


No. 3609.—LADIES’ CoRSET-cOVER. le. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 


rs No. 3610.—LADIES’ FouR-GORED PErti- 


No. 3582,—LADIES’ WRAPPER. Llc. “COAT. 10 cents. 
sues, 82, 34, 46, Ba Adand 42inches bust, Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inchos waist, 
as t Th 4 ‘ , 
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We will give any THREE of these patterns for 
TWO yearly subscriptions to Farm and Fireside 
Address FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio 





No. 3576.—CHILD’s DRESS. 


No. 3595,—LApDIESs’ FANCY WAIST. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. 





0, 3571,—CORSET-OOVER. 





No. 3572.—LADIEs’ SHIRT-WAIST, 10 cents, | 
Sines, 92, ay 86, 28, 40 and 42 inches bust, 
yi ; wa. ® a : 


we hy " = 


: Lis i, se 
745! 


for every single piece of the dress, All orders 
filled promptly. 

For ladies, give BUST measure in inches, For 
SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches, | 
For misses, boys, girls or children, give both 
BREAST measure in inclies and age in years, 
Order patterns by their numbers. 

Satisfaction prexeurend or money refunded. 

To get BUST and BREAST measure, put the 
tape-ineasure ALL of the way around the body, 
over the dress, close under the arms. 

Special price of each pattern 10 cents. 

Postage one cent EXTRA on skirt, tea-gown and 


other heavy patterns, 


10 cents. 
and 6 years. 


No. 3607.—MIssEs’ BLOUSE WAIST. 
Sizes, 12, 14 and 16 years: 


1c. 


No. 3602.—GIRLS’ BLOUSE SUIT. 
Sizes, 4,6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


No, 357 Ie. 
Sizes, 32, a4, BB A; 42 and 44 inches 
oy usb. 


KLRT, IL 
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40 Cent Patterns for 10 Cents 


We Will Send Any TWO PATTERNS, and This Paper One Year, for 40 CENTS " 


(When this offer is accepted the club-raiser may have either the regular cash commission 
or the name may be counted in a@ club) 


No. 3600.—LADIES’ ETON JACKET. loc. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 


No. 2008 Sb AD Ine Saver CURD ’ 
cents. 
Sizom, 22, 94, 26, 28 and 90 inches walat, — 
4 2) ie it ta 


No. 3608.—LADIES'’ BLOUSE SHIRT-WAIST, 
















0c. 





Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. 






No, 3606.—Lapixs’ Fancy WaAIsT. 10 cents. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. 
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- _NO. 3585.—THREE-PIEO 
Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82am 
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OUSE-JACKET, 10 cents. 
‘and i inches bust, 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? _| gums_ 


—and hundreds of other Jobs with the. 
Strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented, Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 
to farm work. f : 


itis A NEW ENCINE moor sy 


Fairbanks 


_ PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
‘CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED— 
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Indianapolis Los Angeles 
St. Louis Portland, Ore. 









LETFESISIITISSIST TAT TR Tee 


People © 
You Like 
To Meet 


Are found on the personally 
conducted California excur- 
sions via Santa Fe Route. 


: 


If you need assurance of this, 
send for books and circulars 
which fully explain an agree- 
able and economical way of 
touring the West. 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager Californin Tourist Service, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago 
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BOYS can earn 
$1,000.00 


Send ten cents to-day for three 
months’ trial subscription to the 


AMERICAN BOY 


Tho best Soys” paper. Pure, ing 

ing. Departments: Stori 

coxsful Boys, Business Talks, 

Making, Books, Home, © Church, 
F 
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tinting, Photography, 
, Curios, Orator and 
avel, Fuzzies 
ges beautifully 


Debater, 
and others. 
illustYated, 
$1000 In Cash Prizes and a 
choice from 300 elegant premiums 
given for subscribers. $1 a year 
13 wonths’ sub. for 1c 


a ee 
SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 
195 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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ALLIGATOR BOX PRESS 
can bale 22 tons of hay in 10 hours or 
NO PAY. 


Ciroulars Free. 


J. A. SPENCER, 


7 Williams Street, Dwight, Ils, 
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SOME ye, § GROWING IN KANSAS 


HE story of success is always a 
; pleasing one, instilling hope in 
the breast of the listener and 
stimulating him to greater en- 
deavor. The man who scores a success 
in his particular line of legitimate un- 
dertaking contributes to the prosperity 
‘of his community and is a working 
Jelement in the welfare of the world. 
© The development of that section of 
the United States so indefinitely char- 
acterized as the “West” has furnished 
many worthy examples of surmounting 
great obstacles, overcoming discourage- 
ments, and of the final triumph of the 
sturdy, persevering pioneer. Many are 
the experiences related, showing the 
marvelous possibilities of the country 
when backed by level judgment and 
willing muscle. 

One man’s requirements often happily 
combining with another’s ability work 
great advantage to both. Such a cir- 
cumstance effected the beginning of the 
success of Fred Wellhouse, of Kansas, 
the most extensive commercial orchard- 
ist in the United States. 
known as the 


He is widely 
“apple king’ of Kansas, 
and the story of his eminently success- 
ful career in orcharding should be an 
inspiration to all who read it. Some- 
thing of it is related here by Mr. F. D. 
Coburn, secretary_of the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture. 

The year 1875 found Mr. Wellhouse 
without money, but with a definite 
knowledge of tree-growing and orchard- 
ine in Kansas, acquired by years of 
close observation combined with prac- 
tical experience, and full of faith in the 
possibilities of the state for fruit- 
growing. L. B. Wheat, a lawyer, owned 
three tracts of 437 acres of land which 
not profitable. Mr. Wellhouse 
closed a eontract with Mr. Wheat to 
plant this—160 acres near Fairmount, 
and 117 acres near Glenwood, in Leay- 
enworth county, and 160 acres in Miami 
county, near Gardner—with apple-trees. 
These-lands had cost Mr.. Wheat, with 
improvements, about $10,000, and could 
be rented for perhaps $1 an acre. He 
furnished the land, fenced it (breaking 
that part of it not previously in eulti- 
vation), erected buildings for tenants, 
dug wells, ete. Wellhouse & Son (the 
firm name) furnished the trees, planted, 
cultivated and took care of them until 


they came into bearing, getting all 
grain grown on wnoceupied land be- 


tween the trees, and paid:taxes for the 
first five years. After that Mr. Wheat 
paid taxes and each party was to bear 
one half of the expenses and each re- 
ceive one half of the income until Well- 
house & Son should receive fifteen 
bushels a tree, or so long as the trees 
might bear. The Glenwood orchard 
was planted in the spring of 1876, the 
Miami county tract in i878, and the 
Fairmount orchard in 1879, with vari- 
eties as follows; 

Glenwood tract (117 acres)—Ben Da- 
vis, 60 aeres; Winesap, 16 aeres; Missou- 
ri Pippin, 41 acres. 












lage—only 6 in. Best for nsein ban 

hinged to press and admits of be- 
Makes tight, compact bales—pack 
New Illustrated Catalogue free, 


SANDWICH MFG. CO. 
125 Main St., 
Sandwich, Ill. 


ingsetat ng 
close i cars, 





WEATEST, STRONGEST. — 


UGHTEST RUNNING PRESS’ MADE 








DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cat- 
alogue No.15. Wewillfurnishitte you FREE, 
Write to our address, either Harvey, lll., Chicago, 
lll., or Dallas, Texas. 


F. GC. AUSTIN MFG. CoO. 
Factories at Harvey, IL 


LIGHTNING WELL MACH’Y # 
PUMPS, AIR LIFTS, 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS, 
AURORA ILL.-CHICAGO.- DALLAS Tex.! 
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Rochester Radiator Ay 8 Furnact Rochester, N 


FREE | TO AGENTS—Complete_ et for big- 


paying business. All pro! i ae ap we 
r ay chek ree. Th sh is on, 60 come 
aN en fk |, Ohio. 
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Miami county tract (160 acres)—Ben 

Davis, 80 acres; Missouri Pippin, 42 
|aeres; Maiden’s Blush, 8 acres; Cooper’s 
Karly, 8 acres; Winesap, 22 aéres. 
- Pairmount tract (160 acres)—Ben 
Davis, 80 acres; Jonathan, 40 acres; 
Cooper's Early 
8 acres; Winesap, 24 acres. 

The years of usefulness of these or- 
chards were from 1880 to 1895, during 
which time they produced a total of 
410,417 bushels, giving a net income of 
$104,000, or $52,000 as a result~of the 
venture to each party during the fifteen 
years’ active life of the orchards. ‘The 
account practically closed with 1895. 

Wellhouse & Son now own 1,220 acres 
of younger orchards, located in Leaven- 
worth and Osage counties. About one 
third of these ‘are now laden with fruit, 
and the product of this season is esti- 
mated at 20,000 bushels, approximately 
valued at $5,000. 

Their largest crop was 80,000 bushels, 
in 1890; the year’s expenses amounted 
to $13,000, and the* gross receipts for 
apples $52,000. The next year’s crop 
was 63,698 bushels. 

Their trees are set when two years 
old, in trenches instead of holes, sixteen 
feet apart in rows north and south, and 
the rows thirty-two feet apart, 





t (atanoauet Free crasenued 1395 Aue Guaranteco mr 
sMAREASCITY HAY PRESS 60 124 muisr KANSAS CITY Mo: 











‘acres; Maiden’s Blush, } 
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suman gan HAT is the value of a guarantee 

BEYMER-BAl Kale 

Der ae Bigsbartt, that a paint will last if at the end 

PARWERROOR ach P 

AGH e Welacinasdl of the time it must be burned or 

ECKSTEIN j F % 

spimmaiiay|\" 2%" scraped off before you can repaint. 

BRADLEY * 

DROOELEN New York. . The only paint that presents a perfect _ 
JEWETT ; 

i oa surface after long exposure, without special 

UNION 

SOUTHERN . P i - 

caman $c | preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ . 
COLLIER . : 

1 - 
mssourr {| @ practical painter to apply it and the re 
RED SEAL ; : , : 

Onna sult will please you. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
wees Cleveland. FREE Lead Tinting Colors, Any shade desired is readily 
BALEM obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
CORNELL eee ing samples of Colors, also ,pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
Buffalo. pe.ience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. 
Sts Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New Vork, 


BUCKEYE ‘ss tt" DRILL 


In the manufacture of ry new 
Dise Drill we have applied the 
—. Well known advantages of the 
alsgipr a etule toagrain drill. 
The fact that it bears the stamp 


“BUCKEYE” 


will prove a sufficient guaran- 
ee of its quality. It is the 
aqual in construction of our 
other well known and popular 
lrills. Itis equipped with 
the same Buckeye Double 
| Run Force ‘eed, and 
New Buckeye Speed De- 
vice, for changing feed, that 
is found on our other drills. 


The Advantages 
of the disc when applied toa drill 
are the complete opening of the 
WV furrow for receiving ae oats eee 

absolute freedom from clogging; the disc cuts through weeds, corn stalks, stubble, ete, 
They are somewhat lighter in draft also. Ours are equipped with either chain coverers or spring 
press wheel coverers. This is a perfect Dise Drill and will meet every requisite of such 
amachine. Don’tbuy until you secure our catalogue and prices. Sent free. Write for them at once, 


P. P. MAST & CO. {7 Canal bed ety tees 








































































































































































OHIO. 
Branch House; Philadelphia, Pa. 


1863 Thirty-Seven Years see 1900 


we originated thenow woTla 
famous O,. J, C, 





iness and the 0. I. C’s..con- 
tinue as in the past, the best” 
feneral purpose hog known, 
They are Jess liable to: dis- 
ease than others, too. They 
have constitutions. Wesend 
a sample pair of our 


Famous 
O.1.C. HOGS 


on time and allow you 
agency if you write prompt- 
ly Two of these famous 
hogs weighed 2.806 lbs. Write 


L. B. SILVER CO., 
101 Grand Arcade, 


Ohio, 





Worthington, Mipnss June lz, 1899. 
L. B. SILVER CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—My O. 1. C. brood sows (purchased from you) will weigh 
upward of 700 1bs., in breeding condition now; 11 and 12 pigs by their 
sides. I think my O, I. 0.’S first-class, They take first premiums over 


all breeds whereverskown. Respectfully yours, WILSON AGER. 


EVERY DAY #& MOST MEN 


IN THE YEAR. (\ 


Cleveland, - - 





ai a pey $125 for a twine | 
binder or a corn binder, 
machines that can only 
be used a few days in the entire 

ya year, and think nothing of ,t. 








Spreader 


( Q costs much less than that, and 
a 7 can be ued successfully every 

day in the year. It will earn the interest on the money every day it is use reads all kin 

off ne Badieonrse manure, wood panier La ao bee 38 pads Droaucasy on data in ie 
Ww. Wemakea special drilling attachment for this machine, which is of unusu: 

andi flunters Beiieontiera truckfarmers. Splendid new catalogueFREE. Tells all about it. 


& Burpee Mfg. Co., Box 17, Syracuse, Nz Yo 








MALL THRESHER 


esse ja, The Columbia 


ity; runs easy FF I 
with light is the farmer's friend, Will thresh 39 
all grain at least. expense and & 


: /N with less 
$y 
SY 










Write 
for eres 
illustrated cata- 
logue and testimo- 
nials—free, 


Full line of 
Sweep 

and Tread 
Powers 


Cutters 


All sizes, both hand 
and power, 
Illustrated 
catalogue 
and latest 
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